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The up-to-date and progressive fruit-grower takes every precaution to guard 

his trees from cold and insects. He trims and cleans them, to assist nature 
in bringing the finest fruit. 
The up-to-date, wide-awake business man, anxious that his business should 
grow,” stimulates this growth by advertising his wares and “ cultivating "’ 
trade. But, just as many fruit-growers purchase the wrong sort of 
fertilizer, so do many merchants fail to secure the right mediums in which to 
place their advertisements. 


“ 


You can not go wrong by using mediums of high character and circulation 
and among these the 


Philadelphia Record 


TAKES FRONT RANK. 


‘‘In the American Newspaper Directory it stands third in point of issue 
among all the papers willing to let their c irc ulation be known, out of the over 
two thousand di uilie s catalogued.’’—Printers’ Ink. 


In Philadelphia and Pennsylvania it stands FIRST. 


MARCH FIGURES: 


196,894 daily, . . . . . . 25 cents a line. 
154,207 Sunday, . 20 cents a line, 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CONFIDENCE in one’s self assists 
many a man to success where oth- 
ers of superior attainments, but 
lacking self-reliance, fail. 

—Benjamin Wood. 











“IX years ago I started in the ink business with 
lots of confidence, but no experience, and al- 
though my progress was slow at first I kept a 

stiff upper lip and never flinched under the heavy 
tirade of abuse thrown by my competitors. I con- 
tinually pounded high prices, and offered inks in 
small cans from %-lb. upwards. I rarely repeated an 
advertisement, as I had some new story to tell each 
week, and the other ink houses were completely baf- 
fled as to my methods of securing trade. [I revolu- 
tionized the business and released the printers from 
the bondage of high prices. I employed no sales- 
men, and trusted no one. It made no difference 
whether the order was for 25c. or $100. I had tohave 
the cash in hand before shipping the goods. I have 
sold inks in all parts of the world, but I am best liked 
where best known—in my own city. My customers 
feel safe in dealing with me, as they know they can 
have their money refunded if the goods are not 
found as represented. 1,068 orders received during 
March is sufficient evidence of my success as an ink 
man. 

















PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, 28 New York. 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST. 
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THE GROWTH OF PE-RU-NA. 


The attractive advertising re- 
cently put forth by the manufact- 
urers of Pe-ru-na has caused con- 
siderable comment among advertis- 
ing men. Because of this, Print- 
ERS’ INK has sent its representa- 
tive at Columbus to secure some 
facts concerning the medicine and 
the advertising, and this is what 
he reports: 

“T don't like that style of type; 
too common. Printers set every 
ad in that type. Wording is ail 
right. Good ad for May and 
June.” Such was Dr. Hartman’s 
critic'sm, tersely spoken, of a 
proof containing four illustrations 
of women with a testimonial un- 
derneath each, headed with the 
usual praise of ‘“Pe-ru-na, the 
medicine for catarrhal affections.’ 
Dr. Hartman is now old. He has 
made a wonderful success in the 
medicine business. He boasts to- 
day of never having solicited an 
order for Pe-ru-na; that advertis- 
ing created the sole demand and 
that he has simply supplied that 
dems and through the wholesale 
a lruggists. 

Dr. Hartman was the originator 
of Pe-ru-na. He was a practicing 
physician in Lancaster, Pa., and 
the patients who used the medi- 
cine in and around the county 
forced him to advertise it. Fifteen 
years ago he came to Columbus, 
finding that the center of popula- 
tion was tending westward. He 
had a little mill located on the 
corner of the block he now owns 
in the Hub. There his brother 
was interested in the business and 
while the doctor was out of town 
in the interests of his medicine 
h's brother put in all the money 
he had in newspaper advertising. 
He was dissatisfied in the busi- 
ness and pulled out. With the 
money he started a grocery store 


and to-day has a comfortable in- 
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come. The doctor held on and 
shortly after the dissolution the 
returns from the advertising be- 
gan to come in. In a few years he 
was considered well-off. In 1890 
Dr. Hartman owned part of the 
block and had three good sized 


buildings on it. The business 
kept growing. 
Three years ago Dr. Hartman 


decided to form a company. Mr. 
F. W. Schumacher was elected 
vice-president and the doctor pres- 
ident. It was agreed to put more 
money into the business and an 
active advertising campaign was 
established. Up to this time ad- 
vertising was confined principally 
in the Central, Western and South- 
ern States. Now the papers in all 
the States of the Union contain 
ads of Pe-ru-na, bus:ness being 
conducted direct from the offices 
of the company with about 9,000 
newspapers. Business is placed 
direct, Mr. Schumacher says, be- 
cause it tends to produce more 
harmony. The agent’s commission 
goes towards the expenses of con- 
ducting the checking of ads, etc. 

I asked Mr. Schumacher if it 
was true that his company hired 
a young lady formerly with a de- 
funct advertising agency at a sal- 
ary of $40 per week for one year 
in order to learn the secrets of 
newspaper advertising. He said: 
“No; the system we now have 
was originated by myself, but it 
is after the style of advertising 
agenc'es.” I asked him if his com- 
pany didn’t hire men to go around 
the country and find out the cir- 
culation of papers they wished to 
use. If a paper claimed 10,000 
circulation and asked an adver- 
tising rate for that circulation and 
their man found it was 4,000 cir- 
culation, did they not offer a price 
to that paper based on the latter 
statement? He replied: “We 
have men going over the country 
distributing our pamphlets and al- 
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manacs who report to us on the 
newspapers. The greater the cir- 
culation the greater weight it has, 
for we get more for the money. 
Of course the character of the 
paper has to be taken into consid- 
eration; that can be observed on 
ex: imination of the paper.’ 

“What system have you in plac- 
ing newspz aper advertising?” “Ad- 
vertising is a science with many 
rules and still more exceptions. 
A man can apply all the scientific 
rules and raise more exceptions. 
We select the mediums that we 
think will pay the best and we 
have an intelligence department 
which seeks to include all the de- 
sirable papers with circulations that 
are bona fide. We make many 
mistakes in selecting papers where 
the results are not in accordance 
with the circulation quoted. Each 
advertiser has his own opinions 
of the papers to use to cover a 
town or district and his personal 
experiences must be his own guide. 
We never select a paper whose 
circulation cannot be verified. We 
have found newspapers to be slow 
about showing up circulations. 
When we find the results from the 
advertising in accordance with the 
newspaper circulation we are sat- 
isfied.” 

“How do you get up your ads?” 
“We have advertisement writers 
in the building who word ads ac- 
cording to our suggestions, but 
we model our copy and change 
same to fit the requirements of the 


season. We have a number of 
writers here and others in big 
cities. We give all the sugges- 


tions and our thoughts are carried 
out and then finally passed upon. 
We believe in the efficiency of 
strong testimonials. We also be- 
i medical talks 


lieve in popular 

based upon scientific facts. We 
vary our style of writing, but it 
is nearly always illustrated. We 
have our own printers in the 
building who set the ads, make 
illustrations and make _ electro- 
plates of them. We have some 


salaries and others 


illustrators on 
to work by the piece. 

“What conclusions have you 
reached of the business after three 
years as a large advertiser?” “An 
advertiser has to have a great deal 
of patience. A large volume of 


business does not always mean 
larger profits and small businesses 
pay better than big ones. This 


is on account of the increased 
penses. , 
“What policy have you adopted 


ex- 


for the sale of Pe-ru-na?” ‘“*When 
we go into a new territory we 
stock the wholesale druggists. 


The business has always been con- 
ducted on this line. When the ad- 
vertising becomes effective there 
are calls for the medicine at the 
retail drug stores and they in turn 
are supplied by the wholesalers.” 

When I was talking to Mr 
Schumacher a clerk brought a tes- 


timoni ul in the office and said, 
“Here is a testimonial; the man 
wants $50 for it. Mr. Schu- 


macher laid the letter on his desk 
and said, “I will consider it later.” 
I asked hir n if he paid for testi 
monials. “No, we never pay for 
them. We receive a great many 
letters every day from all sections 
of the country and from all classes 
of peo} le.’ 

“What amount are you spending 
in advertising Pe-ru-na? “We 
are spending a great deal of 
money, a great deal of money,” 
said Mr. Schumacher. 
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IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE HOW GOV: 
ERNOR ROOSEVELT’S FACE AND FORM HAVE 
BEEN UTILIZED IN THE FOREGOING ADVER- 
TISEMENT, 
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Des Moines 


Daily News 


is the only Iowa paper in which 
Ripans Tabules are advertised. 

That the advertising is effect- 
ive is shown by the fact that 
the Des Moines Drug Co. orders 
Ripans Tabules in thousand dol- 
lar lots. 

This magnificent business 
was built up and is being stead- 
ily increased by using $1,500 
worth of space per annum in the 


Des Moines Dairy News. 
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THE LOGICAL SIDE OF MED- 
ICAL ADVERTISING. 


By W. S. Hamburger. 


The many critics who have 
opened the vials of their wrath 
upon sensational advertising of 
the Paine’s Celery Compound 
type have viewed the subject ap- 
parently from the aesthetic point 


of view. They have stigmatized 
the illustrations as “weird,” 
“grewsome’ and “repellant.” 


Granting that they are all this, the 
fact still remains that they are pre- 
cisely the sort of illustrat-ons, and 
the ads are precisely the sort of 
ads most likely to make an im- 
pression on the person addressed. 

Medical advertising is not in- 
tended for well people, but for 
sick ones. Things that repel a 
person in perfect health do not 
act in the same way on one who 
is afflicted with disease. We 
gladly submit, when ill, to taking 
unpleasant doses, to pai inful oper- 
ations, with a fortitude that 
astonishes us when we look back 
upon it after recovery. Let the 
man who doubts this visit some 
hospital and listen to the conver- 
sation of the convalescents. They 
will sit and talk by the hour about 
their disease and their symptoms, 
and what the doctors did for them. 


Their conversation will be dis- 
gusting to the average healthy 
person, but sickness has dulled 


their sensibilities until they do not 
see anything out of the ordinary 
in what they are saying. 

For this reason, the pictures 
which seem so overdrawn to the 
average critic are truthful in the 
eyes of the sufferers to whom the 
advertisement in question is ad- 
dressed. They look at the illus- 
tration, they read the text, and 
each one says ment: ally : “That's 
just the way I feel.” And the 
natural result is that they buy the 
medicine—wh'ch is precisely what 
the advertisement was intended to 
do. Sick folks are not like well 
folks. In our every-day inter- 
course with them we treat them 
differently—we act as if they were 
children. And, just as we make 
exaggerated statements to chil- 
dren in order sufficiently to im- 
press their minds, we must use 
overdrawn pictures of the terrors 
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of illness in order to convince the 
sufferers of the need of action. 

The principles of advertising do 
not rest on the canons of art or 
literature, but on the broad founda- 
tion of human nature, and art and 
literature are only useful when 
they conform to the requirements 
of the case. To criticise advertis- 
ing on the ground that it is re- 
pulsive to a person in_ perfect 
health is unreasonable as to 
call for the abolition of hospitals 
because the operations performed 
there are not pleasing to the art- 
istic eye. 

Disease and death are realities 
—unpleasant ones, but not the less 
real—and advertising must take 
cognizance of these facts. Above 
all, the critics should bear in mind 
the axiom: “An _ advertisement 
should be written from the stand- 
point of the possible buyer”— and 
the buyers of medicine are sick. 


as 


PRINTERS’ Ink is the ‘oldest and 
most rel-able weekly in America 
devoted to the interests of news- 
paper publishers and advertisers.— 
Chicago Tribune, | March 28, 1900. 


Geo. P. Roweut ¢ L & Co. are stand- 
ard authorities upon advertising 
in the United States. The Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, pub- 
lished by them, is the only news- 
paper directory published in the 
country that makes an earnest ef- 


fort to ascertain the truth about 
newspaper circulations. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, published by them, is 


the pioneer of journals for adver- 
tisers and it maintains its pre-em- 
inence against the numerous com- 
petitors which have come into its 
field and which it delights in call- 
ing “PRINTERS’ INK babies.”” Mr. 
George P. Rowell himself is the 
dean of advertising agents, having 
been longer in that business than 
any other man now living. There 
is no higher authority than Mr. 
Rowell on questions of advertising 
and the value of newspapers.— 
Scranton (Pa.)Times, March 30. 
AN ADVERTIS'NG NOVELTY. 
First Wayfarer—What a tremendous 
crowd standing around the new barber 


shop! That man that runs it must be 
doing a great business. 


Second Wayf: rer Yes. He _ hasn’t 
named his place a “‘tonsorial parlor.”— 
New York Press. 
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From Printers’ Ink, Feb. 21, 1900. 


WISCONSIN DAILIES. 


In the December issue of the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory for 1899 
seven English dailies in Wisconsin get 
credit for actual average issues of 
more than four thousand copies. They 
are: Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, 
Journal, News, Sentinel; Oshkosh 
Northwestern and Times; West Su- 
perior Evening Telegram. The Even- 
ing Wisconsin is one of the best 
known among the best Western dai- 
lies. The character of its circulation 
is high—according it a position in the 
choice bulls eye (©)* list. To its 
further credit are the annual state- 
ments of actual issues from year to 
year, which come to the Directory 
office with regularity, 











AN INTERESTING CASE. 
Dr. E. W. Alabone passed his 

examinations and _ obtained his 

diploma as Member of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, but in 1886 
a laudatory article with reference 
to him was published, with his 


cognizance, in J/oonshine—one of 
a series of articles on * Distinguish- 
ed Medical Men, Sir Andrew 


Clark, Sir Henry Thompson and 
others being among them—and on 
account of this breach of profes- 
sional etiquette, which prevents a 
medical man from advertising, he 
was struck off the register. Pre- 
vious to that date he had obtained 


American degrees. Since Dr. Al- 
abone was struck off the rolls he 
has advertised extensively in con- 


nection with a cure for consump- 
tion and has used the title set forth 
above. On February 28 he was 
ee at the North London 
Police Court, at the instigation of 
the Medical Council, “for willfully 
and falsely pretending to be a doc- 
tor of medicine, and taking certain 
titles which implied recognition by 
law as a practitioner of medicine.” 
The magistrate, Mr. Paul Taylor, 
found in Dr. Alabone’s favor, and 
in giving judgment said it was 
proved that Dr. Alabone obtained 
the American degree in 1873, be- 
fore the name was struck off the 
register, when he was actually a 
member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and he continued to be 
a member for many years after- 
wards. Then, with regard to other 
qualifications set out in the book, 
“Cure for Consumption,” there 
was nothing to show that any one 


of them was false or calculated to 
imply that he a is registered in 
England as M. He had proved 


himself to be a phnnd of science 
—which, by the way, was not nec- 
essary to the practice of medicine. 
As to the title of Member of the 


Royal College of Surgeons, Dr. 
Alabone had been careful to put 
“ex” before it. He thought this 


gentleman had no intention of de- 

ceiving the public. It is a disgrace 
that the Medical Council should 
have the power to strike a doctor 
off the register merely because 
he advertises. Such conduct may, 
according to professional etiquette, 
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but does not in 


be undignified, 
way interfere with a man’s skill or 
incapacitate him from practicing to 
the benefit of his patients.—Adver- 
Rez z Ne eu 


any 


tisers’ 


o> _ 
1E DIDN’T ADVERTISE. 

John Ruskin, poet, philosopher, 
critic, once attempted to engage in 
reta:l business. His failure points 
a moral for his less brilliant broth- 
ers, who care more for ready prof- 
its than did the philanthropic En- 
glishman. Rus kin's idea was to es- 
tablish a teashop in one of the poor 
districts of London “to supply the 


poor in that neighborhood wth 
pure tea in packets as small as 
they chose to buy, without making 
a profit on the sub-division.” The 
shop was opened, but the first 
principle of business was over- 
looked; not even a sign was put 
over the door, “ow:ng,” Mr. Rus- 
kin explained, “to that total want 


of imagination and invention which 
makes me so impartial and so ac- 
curate a writer on subjects of po- 
litical economy. I could not for 
months determine whether the sign 
should be of a Chinese character, 
black upon gold, or of a Japanese, 
blue upon white, or of more pleas- 
ant English, rose color on green, 
and still less how far legible scale 
of letters could be compatible on 
a board only a foot broad with 
lengthy enough elucidation of the 
peculiar offices of ‘Mr. Ruskin’s 
tea shop.’ ”’ The shop was a failure, 
Mr. Ruskin discovered that “the 
poor only like to buy tea where it 
is brilliantly lighted and « ‘legantly 
ticketed, and as I resolutely re- 
fused to compete with my neigh- 
boring tradesmen either in gas or 
rhetoric, the patient sub-division of 
my parcels by the two old servants 
of my mother’s, who managed the 
business for me, hitherto 
little recognized as an advantage 
by an uncalculating public.” All 
of which is big with meaning to 
the man who wants to reach the 
public purse.—A gricultural Adver 
tising, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE 


Nashville Banner 


IS ALONE IN ITS GLORY. 














NASHVILLE, TENN., February 5, 1900. 

\. Cressy Morrison, Secretary, 

Association of American Advertisers, 

1829 Park Row Building, New York City: 

DrEAR S1r—Your favor of the 2d inst. re- 
ceived. There is no paper in the United States 
that is more willing to submit its books and rec- 
ords to an inspector of the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers than the Nashville Banner. 
This is certainly a move in the right direction, 
and we will gladly place at the disposal of an 
accredited representative of your Association 
every facility in our power for arriving definitely 
at the Banner’s circulation. You will find, how- 
ever, that the Banner is the only daily paper in 
Nashville that will accord you such privileges. 

Yours truly, BANNER Pus. Co., 
Dictated. G. W. Foster, Bus. M’g’r. 


Ss 

















No other Nashville paper has yet consented 
to allow an investigation of its circulation. 


SWORN CIRCULATION 


For March, 1goo, . . 16,732 
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SECRET SOCIETY JOURNAL- 
ISM 


Mr. Claude T. Reno, of Allen- 
town, Pa., submits the following 
as his views ou secret society jour- 


nals and journalism: 
Under the heading of 
Journalism” are included papers of ail 
sorts and conditions, varying as much 
from one another as the organizations 
themselves. In these days no society 
exists unless it is represented by at 
least one journal, and ofttimes there 
are from three to a score representing 
the same organization. For instance, 
the Masons and Odd Fellows support 
one each in about twenty St: ites, and 
all seem to prosper. The fact that these 


“Secret Society 


journals are so well supported by ap 
propriations from national, State and 
subordinate bodies makes them able to 


sell space at low prices. Much care is 
used lest by ads the moral tenor of the 
journal be lost. What can be advertised 
in them? Secret society men are like 
other men. They wear shoes and col- 
lars and eat oatmeal; they use all the 
commodities of life and, they read 
the society journal more religiously than 
any other, it must be a med that an 


since 





ad in them will pay as well as in any 
other. Of course advertising of the 
same class as is represented by the jour- 
nal pays better in proportion. If the 


reader desires a badge or is interested 
in paraphernalia he turns to his period- 
ical and there selects the firm from 
whom he desires to order. For this 
reason, manufacturers of lodge furni 
ture, paraphernalia and regalia badges 


cannot fail to find the re 
In circulation they are 
They vary in all 


and the like 
sults profitable. 
like the general press 








points considered, and especially as to 
sections covered. A great many copies 
are distributed free in der to secure 
new members. The American News- 
paper Directory devotes a special de- 
partment to them which is a nigh 
complete. However, it may not be out 
of = to mention the best ones. Odd 


Fellowship is ably represented by Odd 

‘ellow Siftings of Philadelphia. The 
Masonic ieateraity has a great many 
devoted to its interests and it is hard 


to decide which is entitled to the palm 





of excellency. The Knights of the 
Golden Eagle is represented by a Phila 
delphia paper of the same name. The 
American, a Pittsburg journal, is the 
represe ntative of the Junior _ Order 
United American Mechanics Pythian 
Voice from St. Louis is a live journal 
with a good circulation Knights of 
Honor Reporter of Boston has a rating 
of almost twenty-five thousand. The 


Patriotic Sons of America have an 3 
representative in Camp News of  Phila- 
delphia, which has a circulation of about 
three or four thousand and gives the 
advertiser a big value for his money. 
And there are others—don’t forget the 


secret society press! 
Pom ” 

THe day is passing away when news- 
papers can impose upon advertisers 
who are intelligent and watchful. A 
paper must either make public and prove 
its .circulation, or it must suffer a loss 
of business from the best advertisers. 
—-Omaha (Neb.) Herald 


Everybody said: 
“Why not take clean medi- 
You 
different 


ertising ? can 
little 
tinction in your policy with 
the Post”; 


pocketbox bik” s 


cal adv 


make a dis- 
“consult your 
“the 
way to fill a weekly. 
The 


getting 


only 
POST succeeded in 


circulation because 


of a_ high-grade _ editorial 
policy. To lower that pol- 
icy for its advertising col- 
umns was inconsistent. 

The Post secured its 


advertising in increasing 
volumes because it paid the 
It paid better 
than other mediums, because 


filled 


opium 


advertiser. 


it wasn’t with whis- 


ky ads, cures, solid 
gold-plated rings free—and 
kinds calculated to 

the The 


reader was made to believe 


other 


disgust reader. 


in the Post, and to have 


confidence in its advertise- 


ments as well as its edito- 
rial statements. We stuck 
to the same policy that 


made the JOURNAL a paying 
medium for the advertiser— 
the confidence of the reader 
THE 
POST 


the first consideration. 
SATURDAY EVENING 
columns are clean. 
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MRS. 


RORER ON SAMPLES. 


“Advertising by sample is in- 
valuable,” said Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 
at the close of the recent Phila- 

Iphia food show. “If, however, 
exhibitors would follow up this 
sampling through co-operation 
with the retail dealers the results 
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MAIL-ORDER FACTS. 


Talking of de ‘mall order busi- 
ness of such Chicago houses as the 
Boston Store, Montgomery Ward 
and others, the Mail Order Jour- 
nal of Chicago says: 

Their enormous business, of whose 
extent very few outside of ‘these stores 


a Spine: pt ae " + and the express companies have an ade- 
would be more satisfactory. Last quate idea, is carried on by catalogues 
year there was an orange peeling sent to addresses which, to secure, cost 
knife exhibited—the best I had a ee ee money. These stores pay 

em . 4 ’ the highest prices to obtain the a 
ever seen. After the show_had dresses of the best class of people in 
closed I tried to buy that knife at each county. Postmasters and express 
twelve different Philadelphia _——- furnish - ‘. — ad- 
: i sisal’ saaeneias resses for goo yay, but they are 
stores and failed to find it at any Worn every cent Ps oot. To sak 
one of them. Since then I have addresses catalogues and circulars are 
had over twenty orders for one, se — — in freely and 
all of . Plenty )f course these stores would 
all of which remain unfilled. As gladly do an extensive advertising, but 
a fi nt show is designed as an ad- where are the mediums to use? The 


vertising medium and people visit 
them to see goods with a view of 
purchasing, why should not the 
manufacturer present opportuni- 
ties for their purchase ? 
‘The grab for samples,” 
1 


| contin- 
1 Mrs. Rorer,* 


ued is not so much that 
women want so much for nothing. 
It is eae rather to the fact that 
they * put up in attractive pack- ¥ 
ages. "Won know that you can’t 


buy the little bottles and barrels 
and bags anywhere at a store. At 
the ‘76 exposition I stood in line 
three hours to get a small brick. 
I have it yet, advertisement side 
up. \t the food show last year 
a small preserve bottle set the peo- 
ple wild , while 5,000 small barrels 
were given away last night. 

‘A good show is in a large sense 
an educator. It brings the house- 
wife into closer contact with the 
best of everything.” 

— +o 
A QUESTION. 
a fact that more ads are 
spoil by originality than by lack of it? 





Chicago dailies are only to little extent 
adapted for mail-order advertising, al- 
though good business is secured from 
the part of their circulation in country 
districts. Papers favored by the fem- 
inine world like the Ladies’ Home 
ournal, Delineator and similar medi- 
ums have been tried, but the results 
were poor compared with the costs. It 


seems that these papers have only a 
limited circulation in the West. Re- 
igious weeklies have not been found 


valuable. Agricultural papers 
by a_ population with which 
ery W ard & Co. are doing a nearly 
exclus sive business. The best mail-or- 
der business that brings large orders 
and allows good profits does not come 


are read 
Montgom- 





from the farmers, but from lawyers 
doctors, ministers, bankers, etc., living 
in small cities. 
ieteseeinitaen 
DEAD AND DYING. 

There is in the passenger station an 
advertising clock with fifteen advertise- 
ments upon it Out of the number 
ten of firms that no longer exist in 
Oneonta, and two out of the remaining 
five have to-day either a different firm 


name or location. Any firm is injured 
by having its name associated with so 
many dead firms. Strongly in  con- 
trast to this manner of advertising is 
the newspaper space. It is a mark of 
enterprise to have an advertisement in 
a daily paper—Oneonta (N. Y.) Star 











From one insertion of 


in THE 


“ Straws show which 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 


Eastern Represen 





INDIANAPOLIS 


answers were received. 


29 Tribune Bldg., New 


a keyed advertisement 
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way the wind blows.” 


tative, 


York City. 
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ON RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 
In Profitable 


Advertising for 
March Geo. W. f 


Coleman, of the 
Christian Endeavor World, Bos- 
ton, has an article on “The Relig- 
ious Newspaper,” from which the 
following are extracts: 

Next to the daily newspaper and the 
monthly magazine the religious weekly 
figures as the most important medium 
for the general advertiser. 








Next to the newspaper and the mag- 
azine more money is spent by adver- 
tisers in religious weeklies than in any 
other class of papers. 

There are more religious papers pub- 
lished than of any other class save 
the daily newspapers. No medium can 
have the influence with its readers that 


is enjoyed by a reli 
Ten years ago there was 


gious paper. 
hardly a 


religious paper with a circulation above 
fifty thousand. To-day I can name 
half a dozen offhand with one hundred 


thousand or over. 

I know of at least 
per whose bill for literary 
is $30,000 a year. 

To some advertisers the daily is too 
quick and the monthly too slow. The 


ene religious pa- 
matter alone 





religious weekly has the advantage of 
a continuously sustained interest. hey 
are always on deck and never thrown 


The rates in the religious weeklies 
will average lower than the rates in the 
magazines per line per thousand cir- 
culation. 

From an article by A. Dunn, 
of the Western Method'st Book 
Concern, Chicago, the following is 


extracted: 

As a class, the church-going, Bible 
reading, religious-paper-subscribing, re- 
form-helping people are the who 
keep the home supplies in good shape, 
making selection of the best, the most 
modern, the latest improved article. It 
is in these homes—not necessarily cen- 
ters of wealth—that advertising columns 
are searched for the best “chances,” 
for offers that shall make the best re- 
turns for invested cash. These homes 
are the ones that keep dollars circu- 
lating. The po in these homes 
takes pleasure in buying labor-saving 
ievendinen for wife and daughter. The 
mother in these homes has an equal 
right to the funds and keeps her eyes 
open for good bargains, for up-to-date 
articles. The advertising column of the 
religious weekly is depended upon to 
meet all these demands. 

R. Roberts, of the Religious 
Press Association, Philadelphia, 
has this to say: 








ones 


The successful, tried and _ steady 
year-in-and-year-out advertisers _ have 
never largely departed from religious 
weeklies. They have proved in _ the 
past that religious weeklies gave them 
the most profitable publicity amongst 
the hest class of steady, all-around-the- 
year purchasers. Despite distracting 


continued to use 
to-day in the 


allurements they have 
them, We have with us 








Association 
advertisers who were 


Press papers 
with 
more years ago, and they 
advertising successes of 

just as they were the 
those years 


Religious 
some of the 
us fifteen or 
are the great 
the present day, 
advertising 
long ago. 


TRUTH 


successes of 


ee eee 
AND PARKER ADS. 
A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript writes thus to the ed 
itor of that newspaper: 
The arrest 
son who ¢ 


few days ago of a per- 
1 to be possessed of 





a certain divine power, which for a 
consideration—never forget that—he 
condescended to use for the benefit 
of suffering humanity; and also the 
sudden disa»nearance a week before of a 





with defrauding 
: selling a worthless wooden 
box for which a mystical power was 
claimed, naturally tempt the  sober- 
minded citizen to ask if a certain class 
of newspapers are not responsible in a 


man who was charged 
the public by 


large degree for the tremendous suc- 
cess which these fakirs (is not that 
the proper term?) enjoy, even though 
it may be but for a brief time. At this 
late day no one can question the power 


of the 
the mind are 


press; the effects prod sed upon 
1 quite as pronounced from 
perusing the advertising pages as the 
editorial columns. The difference is 
that in the one case the matter is cen- 
speak, while in the other 
paper of the day allows 
everything, if the proper 
paid. Seriously, ought this 
It isn’t possible, we know, to 
editorial 


sored, so to 
the average 
pretty nearly 
rates are pai 
to be? 








give indorsement to every ad 
vertisement, neither is it expected that 
a sagen ae guarantee go with ev- 


ery column. Indeed, this would not be 
business. hat is possible, though, is 
a more careful and judicious selection 
of advertising matter. Because 
is to let in every paper, that is no rea 
son that everybody should be l 
to have it. Every newspaper well know 


space 





that there are advertisements 
which no one of them will take 
there are yet a good many 





ments which a self-respecting 

whose interests are something. more 
than the dollar and cent profit, should 
not accept; and the Parker and Truth 


advertisements are a fair sample of 
what we mean. But for the 





pers they could scarcely get a 
and the public individually and 
ively would be in just that much. 
of the functions of the press is to _pro- 


tect the public from impositions. Some 
of them do it, or try to, which is quite 
as good, and others do not—not in their 
advertising columns. 
+o, — 
IN OLDEN DAYS. 

The old method of selling goods, to 
a large extent, was to fill up your store 
and wait for the customers to come in 
and then sell them as they came. At 
one time the general supposition wa 
that medicine and circuses had the en 
tire right to creating a demand, and 
therefore it was beneath the dignit 
of any reputable business house to 
accept it, but there is now a new order 
of affairs.—Joseph E, Bernstein. 
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CHENEY ON AGENTS. 


At the meeting of the Ohio As- 
sociated Dailies, at Columbus, O., 
on January 16th, the proceedings 
of which are reported in the News- 
paper Publisher (Mansfield, Ohio) 
for March, Mr. Frank R. Cheney, 
of Toledo, made a speech from 
which the following tirade against 
the usefulness of advertising 


agents 1S extracted : 
7 











e speaker has for almost twenty 
years strenuously endeavored to deal 
directly with the periodical until he is 
a state that, while doing business 
with from fifteen to eighteen thousand 
iodicals annually, he does nive-tenths 
ith the periodicals directly, and 
not over one-tenth with the advertising 
ent And with him this has become 
siness necessity. There is a mis- 
idea that the profits resulting 
idvertisements are very large. As 
he does business annually with 
fifteen to eighteen thousand peri- 
ils, and if he gets a profit of three 
per paper he does an unusual 
. The average is from two to 
three dollars per paper. The total 
e, but the details which pro- 
quire close computation. If 
pay to advertising agents 
r cent of the gross amount 
he could not do a profit- 
indeed, he would lose 
It is a difficult thing to make 
e€ per cent out of any line of 
expenditure in business, and 
it seems to me that the periodical can 
ifford to lose that much than 
lvertiser. He knows of no in- 

the advertising agent 
of any benefit to either party, 
here the parties refuse to dea} 
h other. Fair and direct deal- 
ld save money for both par- 
and create closer business rela- 
We buy of the advertising agent 
because we could not buy of 
y don’t you say to the men 
you the money when they 
ng: “Here is my bottom price.” 
stead of that you compel me to 
in agent and pay him twenty- 
r cent for making the contract 




















[The only remedy for this 
s to do business direct. I have 
into some of the best papers 


country through an advertising 
thirty and forty cents a line, 
he individual newspaper want- 
ind sixty cents a line of me 
Now, why can’t we divide this 
profit between us, that is made by the 
advertising agent? You be honest with 
me, and I will be honest with you. 
There is only one agency in this coun- 
try that I do business with, and I do 
not do business with them until after 
made every effort to deal with 
er of the paper individually. 

velieve that it is right that you 
and I should hire a man to do business 








for us when we can do it for ourselves. 
- —- = 

_ No rate is too high if results make 

It profitable to pay it.—Ottumwa (Ja.) 

Courter 


HE ADMIRES CIRCULARS. 

The circular is the most neglected, 
but most potentially useful of the busi- 
ness mediums of to-day. It has fallen 
into disrepute from its abuse rather 
than from its use. Treated like Cin- 
derella, this stepchild of commerce, 
clothed in rags of shoddy paper and 
nourished with nasty ink, shares the 
ignominy of the down-trodden and de- 
spised. “alse economy alone is to 
blame and only the touch of the wand 
of the fairy godmother—artistic com- 
mon sense—is wanted to transform her 
from a_ dirty-looking drudge into a 
fairy princess, admired of all behold- 
ers. i 





FORTY-FIVE ARTICLES 


That No Well-Regulated Home 
Can Afford to be Without 


Tea 
Salt 
Rope 
Sage 
Soap 
Soda 
Hops 
Mace 
Cocoa 
Flour 
Cottee 
Starch 
sluing 
Onions 
Syrups 
Salmon 
Allspice 
Oatmeal 
Pearline 
Sardines 
Matches 
Mustard 
Gelatine 
Charcoal 
Nutmegs 
Sal Soda 
Gasoline 
Bird Seed 
Cinnamon 
Toothpicks 
Hemp Seed 
Corn Starch 
Mustard Seed 
Cream Tartar 
Seed Potatoes 
Scouring Brick 
Hams and Bacon 
Licorice Lozenges 
Flavoring Extracts 
Sewing Machine Oil 
Rubbers for Fruit Jars 
Brooms, Brushes, Dusters 
Grits, Corn Meal and Hominy 
Red, White and Black Pepper 
All of the above articles are for sale by 


FRANK 0. BABCOCK. 


AUSTIN (TEX.) DISPLAY, 
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NOTES. 


Tue Spatula (Boston) for March 
contains “Practical Points for Pharmacy 
Windows.” 


A Battrmore bicycle dealer advertises 
that the crank hangers of his wheels 
are ‘foot proof. 

TuE proceedings of the Sphinx Club 
at the March meeting are printed under 





the name of “The Sphinx Speaks.” 
“Wen they .want more locks at 
Sing Sing they have the convicts use 
‘s Hair Renewer is a punning 
1 sign on the Elevated Railroad. 





advertisement is run- 
provincial press: “If 


‘ne following 
through the 








ad rather be sick than well, don’t 
kK. Brown’s Iron and Quinine 
Menscu & Co. of 94 La Salle 





Chicago, Ill., publish at $3 a 





itional Bicycle and Automobile Di- 
rectory.” A list of bicycle clubs is 
included. 

M. ScHLESINGER, a cigar dealer of 














oe Broadway, New York, advertises: 
You n stop the run on Sapho, but 
} tl is no stopping the run on our 
Casino five-cent cigar. 

From May to November the New 
York Times will print a_ special  edi- 
tion grounds of the Paris Expo- 
sitior distribute copies free, sam- 
ples American journalism. 

Tue American Druggist (New York) 
for March 25th publishes a list of phar- 
maceutical journals, both dead and _ liv- 
ing, fiving the dates between which 
they lived, names of editors and other 
information. 


In its issue of March 22d the Jnsur- 





ance Journal of Hartford criticises se- 
verely the article of Mr. Clarence Ax- 
man in Printers’ INK of February 28. 
It says that Axman “should tarry in 
Jericho till his beard is grown.” 
Tue directors of the Orleans line in 
France have sent out a circular direct- 
ing all who have advertisements along 
the company’s railway from Paris to 
Jordeaux to remove same within a 
month.—Rochester (N. Y.) Union Ad- 
vertiser. 


WoopHoUusE, DUSE, JR., of Trenton, 
sues a four-page ‘circular in his 











erest called ‘“‘Woodhouse on 
Advert ng,” which can hardly’ be 
called ‘Printers’ INK baby,’  al- 
though the Little Schoolmaster lists it 
in tl category. 

On a Poughkeeps sie > drug store win- 
dow is to be seen, on behalf of some 
soap | this invitation: 

“Come girls, 
And redden your roses, 
me in, boys, 
And whiten your noses.” 

Tue O’Gorman Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., sends cards with different 
numbers to its customers by mail; then 
you go and meander through the store 
until you catch sight of a piece of fur- 
niture with a corresponding number, 

lich becomes yours without any pur- 
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An international exposition of agri- 
cultural implements, machinery and 
products will be held at Odense, Den- 


mark, next summer, beginning June 30. 
Among the exhibits admissible will be 
packinghouse products, fertilizers and 
cottonseed products.—National  Pro- 
visioner. 


_In_ its April issue Success (New 
York) contains the following articles: 
“The Country Editor,” by Congressman 
Charles, B. , Landis; 3ush, the Famous 
Cartoonist,” by Charles H. Garrett; 
and “Women Editors in Dixie,” by 
Mytra Lockett Avary, with portraits 
of them. 


Unper the title of “Another America 
For You,” Mr. Ne E, Garratt, of 124 
Southwark street, London, S. E., sends 
a circular to American advertisers set- 
ting forth the advantages of England 
as a field for advertising proprietary 
articles and the benefit of making him 
the British agent. 


Dr. Franktin J. Tower has been ex- 
pelled from the Milwaukee Medical So- 
cele on allegations preferred by other 
physicians of ‘“unprofessionz al_ conduct.’ 
The alleged ‘unprofessional’ conduct 
consisted in the circulation of a little 
pamphlet of a nostrum known to the 
profession as “goat "— Milwau- 


serum. 
kee Sentinel, March 29. 


In the Saturday Evening Post (Phil- 
adelphia) for March 31 appears an ar- 
ticle named “In Japan,” by Frank G. 
Carpenter, giving details about how 
money may be made by importing or 
exporting from that country, or manu- 
facturing by Americans articles in that 
country for sale in this, that Printers’ 
Ink thinks will be of interest to many 
of its readers. 

THE 
tion started 


Women’s Protective Associa- 
the trouble by protesting 
against the barber poles in the ancient 
borough of Brooklyn. The ladies ob- 
jected to the poles on esthetic grounds, 
because of their ugliness, and on legal 
grounds because they are obstructions 
within the intent and meaning of the 
law in such case made and provided. 
The women prevailed. 

Tue International Advertisers’ Exhi- 
bition, promoted by the Crystal Palace 
Company, is announced to open on 
April 28 and to remain open until May 
26. One of the principal features will 
be designs for posters, etc., for which 
there will be twenty-four classes, suit- 
able for nearly every purpose from a 
food to a military tournament.—A dver- 
tisers’ Review (Londo n). 

THE daily newspapers of Des Moines 
have recently organized a publisher’s 
association and adopted rules requiring 
the members to place no more advertise- 
ments in directories; to purchase no 
more type for the sole use of single 
advertisers and to pursue a common 
policy in regard to recognizing the 
pressmen’s, stereotypers’ and mailers’ 
unions and paying their scales. 


Tue American Newspaper Directory has a 
circulation statement from Power (New York) 
which indicates that the publication in question 
circulated 29,748 copies in the year from May 
1, 1899, to April 1, 1900. This circulation 
statement appears to indicate that Power lost 
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no circulation last year, which impression the 
article in the April 4th issue of Printers’ Ink, 
based upon the letter rating in the latest issue 
of the Directory might cause to gain ground. 





THE newest advertising novelty is 
a pair of pants made of blue jeans. 
They are five inches long and on the 
seat is a tab of sandpaper with an in- 
scription, “Scratch your matches on the 
seat of my pants.”” There is a place on 
which to print the advertisement of the 
individual or firm giving out the nov- 
elty. These pants cost $4 per gross, 
printed, and a lively sale is reported. 

On October 16, 1860, the whole 
libretto of MacFarren’s opera Robin 
Hood was printed in the Times newspa- 
per, where it filled four columns and 
a half. This opera attained a popularity 
far beyond any of the author’s earlier 
productions and was played for a whole 
season to overflowing houses. How 
far this success was due to the start- 
ling advertisement we _cannot now de- 
cide.—Pearson's Heck 

Messrs. ARTHUR “od & Co. of 238 
Harrow Road, Paddington, W., are now 
distributing what are described as war 
telegrams. These are printed on semi- 
transparent paper, half a letter on one 
slip and the other half on another. 
Placed carefully together and held up 
to the light it is possible to read the 
“war telegram,” which is merely an_ad- 
vertisement for Messrs. Peters & Co.’s 
goods.—Drapers’ Record. 

Jos, W. Crvtsu & Co. of Baltimore, 
Md., issue a little booklet called, ‘“‘Our 
Ideas as to Dress,’’ which requires no 
envelope to mail, because the front 
cover is an inch broader than the back 
cover and that cover is also an inch 
longer than the front cover, this ar- 
rangement allowing the two covers to 
be put together like an envelope; the 
front cover also has a place for ad- 
dress pent stamp. It is calculated to 
attract attention. 





In the March 2oth issue of the 
Independent (New York) Mr._A. FE. 
Fletcher, late editor of the London 
Daily Chronicle, has an article on ‘*The 
Ideal Newspaper,” which consists prin- 
cipally of criticisms of present-day Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Fletcher’s complaints in 
brief are that our newspapers record at 
great length what is least worth know- 
ing and ignore what is best worthy of 
record, and that they give preference 
to Latin words in place of the vig- 
orous Saxon so ably used by Browning, 
Coleridge and William Morris. 





Bitipostinc or advertising on _prop- 
erty without the permission of the 
owner is “ag’in the law” in Connecticut. 
A billposter who said he _ had _ been 
tacking up advertising cards for five 
years learned last week in a Hartford 
court that it meant a fine of $100 and 
imprisonment for six months. He said 
he had never heard of the statute and 
the judge let him off with a fine, which 
his employers paid. As there are many 
who indulge in that sort of thing, the 
reawakening of the long slumbering 
law should not be without interest to 
them.-—The Wheel. 

Tue Johnson Company of Lynn, 
Mass., on the night of pay day buy a 
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thousand (or as many as needed) cop- 
ies of the most popular evening paper 
and distribute them free to the mill 
hands as they leave for home with che 

wages in their pockets. In this ed 
tion the Johnson Company has its ad- 
vertisement—usually some larger than 
regularly appearing. The daily paver 
free of cost, saves the mill hand, w 
regularly buys it, the customary pen 
ny, and is acceptable to him as well as 
to the one who does not buy a paper 
regularly--it is not overdrawing to say 
that not one of the copies is thrown 
aside.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 








Tue Indianapolis in the month 
of March has again broken the record 
of all Indiana newspapers for that 
month. On Friday, March 23, it print- 
ed 68% columns of paid advertising, 
exceeding the amount printed on the 
corresponding date last year by more 
than 18 columns. On Saturday, March 
24, the News printed a few lines over 
24 columns (three full pages) of smal 

want advertisements, again Rad. 
the amount for the corresponding period 
of last year by more than three columns 
and breaking all records in the number 
of classified advertisements ever car- 
ried by any Indiana newspaper on a sin- 
gle day.—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 


ADVERTISERS who make use of ex: 
travagant claims should be interested in 
a recent decision rendered by Judge 
Stein, in which an advertiser placed on 
his labels the words “The Only High 
Grade,” and then attempted to obtain 
an injunction against a competitor using 
a similar line. In his decision, Judge 
Stein stated: ‘‘In the first place, it 1s 
strenuously urged in behalf of the de. 
fendant that the complainant does not 
come into court with clean hands, be- 
cause of the announcement upon the 
label in question in using the words, 
‘The Only High Grade.’ The defend 
ant has shown the complainant is not 
the only maker of high-class goods.” 
Musical Age. 








THE stock yards companies of Chi- 
cago will send to the Paris Expositi 
a model of a stockyards packinghou 
The exhibit will afford an opportuni 
to see how cattle are received and 
handled from the time the stock cars 
arrive until the dressed meat is re 
ceived for shipment. The model will 
be eight feet square, and will cost over 
$5,000. Glass windows to the number 
of 1,500 will give a view of the work 
being performed in the various de 
partments by puppets, while tiny switch 
engines will constantly bring into the 
receiving pens fresh cattle. Others 
will switch the filled refrigerator cars 
back to the main tracks. The model 
will contain an electric plant, and _ the 





moving figures will number several 
hundred.—National Provisioner. 
Tue Prussian Parliament is strug: 


gling with an anti-department _ store 
bill. The department stores are com 
paratively a new feature in Berlin an 
other German cities, but protests have 
been made against them by the s:miller 
merchants since 1896, in which 
Herr von Brockhausen, a conserv 
member of the Prussian diet, introd J 
a resolution requesting the royal gov 
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ernment to enact a law levying a special 
tax upon such stores. “he measure 
reappeared at several successive ses- 
but was dropped each time in the 


face of vigorous _ Opposition. Judging 
by the reports of the opening debate 
which have come to hand, the present 


bill will meet the fate of its predeces- 
I One member declared that such 
“would have the moral effect of 
1g push and enterprise while 
attacked the proposed measure 
e theory that it is inimical to 
om of trade. Anti-department 
legislation is just as illogical in 












store 

i ny as it is on this side of the 
ic, and German, equally with 
ican, common sense will turn 
the attempts to obtain it.—Dry 





Chronicle. 


ortising ie of Chicago 
vunces in its Mi arch issue its 







1 from its alliance with the 
! In May, 1897, Advertising 

assumed its present form. 
time special representatives 





about a reorganization of the 
e Club, which had at one time 
existence with severa 
as members. One 


active 








I representatives 

or t special reprgsentatives induced 
the lisher of rf rtising Experi- 
e to make a proposition to this 
c t its reorganization to publish this 
1 ne on the high-grade policy since 
followed, in return for the club’s in- 
dersement and active support. This 


proposition provided for making this 
magazine the organ of the club in so 
far as it could be so without curtailing 
its broadest development. This ar- 
rangement was accepted by the club, 
and —- no financial support was 
given to Advertising Experience by the 
club " officially, the hearty support of 
of its members in giving out 
luencing advertising, and the 
pport and indorsement of all 
gave an impetus to its 
return, Advertising Experi- 
given the Agate Club a wide 
m and a prestige and influence 









rept 
with advertisers and advertising men 
everywhere. A desire on the part of 





1 Agate Club that 
Advertising Experience should be pub- 
lished more exclusively in the interests 
of the club and such an interpretation 


ibers of the 











by these members of the original alli 
ance as would mean the fatal curtail- 
ment of its broadest development, led 





Advertising Experience to withdraw 
from its alliance with the Agate Club 
on Tuesday, March 6. In doing this, 
it is confident that it can be more val 
uable to all advertisers, publishers, 
agents and other concerns catering to 
advertisers. 


: a 
A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER. 


One of the unique newspapers of the 








United States is the Japanese News, 
published at ee Sands street, Brook- 
m = 2 a four-page sheet, 
covered with the “‘Ideveuiens hics of Jap- 
anese and Chinese literature, inter- 
spersed with business cards in English 
and _ advertising cuts. The heading is 


in English, with a suggestive ear on the 


right, showing the stars and_ stripes 
amicably crossing the Mikado pennant. 
The editor and publisher is Mr. Moku 


Matsumoto, a P yper-looking Oriental, 
intelligent looking, in the prime of life, 


and as vivacious as a Parisian boule- 
vardier. He dresses in a_ tasteful 
American fashion and speaks English 


fluently. When queried with regard to 
his journalistic career, Mr. etal 
said that his work was begun as a re- 
orter on the Jiji, of Yokohama, or the 
Velshumn Times. “On the whole,” he 
said, “journalism in Japan is very much 
the same as it is here. The only dif- 
ference is that our newspapers do not 
attempt to cover as broad a field as 
yours. If an organ caters to the com- 
mercial class it will confine itself to 
commercial news, and make it its sole 
endeavor to present a complete compend- 
ium of the day’s happenings in the world 
of industry.””—F = Estate. 


A F AD OF I THE DAY, 

The large number of matrimonial ad- 
vertisements now appearing seems to in- 
dicate that marrying through adver- 
tisement will soon become a_ popular 
feature of the day. Perhaps the people 
of future generations will al] secure 
their wives and husbands in this way 
and wonder why we of this day did not 
recognize the possibilities of this method, 


THOSE NEW SPAPER “HINTS. 

Foreman—We need a few lines to 
fill up a column. 

Society Editor (wearily)—Well, say 
“The Prince of Wales has begun wear- 


ing old clothes, because they are more 
comfortable.”” Perhaps it will start a 
fas shion | that you and I can follow. 


Collier’s Weekly. 
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AT THIS OFFICE 


10 Spruce St., New York, 


RowELL ADVERTISING 


is authorized to Receive and Forward Advertisements 
rate demanded by the publishers, and is at all times 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 





** 7 said in my haste all men are liars.”"—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually 
Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


uses to influence 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego (Cal.) Union (1).—Is the 
only daily newspaper with full press 
report, published in a region larger than 
the combined States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Rhode Island, and its circulation is 
conceded to be several times larger than 
that of any other daily paper in the 
State south of Los Angeles. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis (3).— 
If advertisers want to reach the peo- 
ple of Jacksonville, they will find no 
other medium equals the Metropolis. 
Test it and you will be convinced. Cir- 
culation of a newspaper can always be 
judged by its advertisers. You will 
find the leading business men in Jack- 
sonville as advertisers in this paper. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) National Banker (1). 
—You must recollect the National 
Banker not only goes to banks, but to 
wholesale and jobbing houses and man- 
ufacturing establishments of all kinds 
in all sections of the country, who use 
our lists for making collections and for 
other business purposes. If you want 
to increase your business advertise in 
the National Banker. 

Danville (Ill.) Commercial (2).—Is 
the only evening paper published in a 
city of 25,000 and has a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 2,500. It enters the best 
homes and has retained its position 
at the head of evening papers of the 
Wabash Valley for many years. 

London Mills (I1l.) London Times 
(:).—Circulation of a newspaper is cer- 
tainly worth considering. If it is not 
so, then your ad printed on one slip and 
displaved in your store would be of as 
much value as to insert it in a news- 
paper a 1,000 circulation. Please con- 
sult any reliable newspaper directory 
regarding the newspapers of Fulton 
County and see how many are accorded 
a circulation of over 1,000. There are 
over twenty papers in the county. Only 
one of them is accorded a circulation of 


over 1,000. That one is the London 
Mills (111.) Times. 
INDIANA, 


Terre Haute (Ind.) Gazette (1).- 
Is printed on a perfecting press, built 
expressly to its order. Leased wire 
Associated Press report. Circulation 
EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
equeesing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


largest in the State outside of Indian- 
apolis. 


IOWA. 
Davenport (Iowa) Times (1).—Will 
make all its advertising contracts—for 
eign or local—with the express stipu 


lation that it has a paid subscription list 


in the city of Davenport and vicinity 
that is far larger than that of ar 
other Davenport daily newspaper. Pro if 
to the contrary will give any advertiser 
his space, for one vear, for nothing 
Average total daily circulation in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, 3,497. 

Muscatine (Iowa) Evening Journal 


(1).—If you are buying advertising we 
come to you as one business man to 
another and say that the Journal can 
give you the best and the cheapest 
which you can buy in the city. After 
that it’s all “up to you.” The Journal 
can give you the most advertising for 
the least money. That is certainly all 
that is necessary to say if you want 


advertising. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Boot and Shoe Re. 
corder (1).—The paid circulation is 
larger than that of any three shoe and 
leather journals in the world combined. 
Over fifty correspondents in all parts 
of the United States and abroad. The 
only trade journal in the world owning 


and occupying a six-story building. 
Boston (Mass.) Globe (1) In 1887 
the Boston Globe took the lead in New 
England journalism, which lead it has 
since steadily increased, having to 
at least 60,000 more paid circula 
daily and more than double the 


circulation Sunday of any other Boston 
newspaper. The Globe has the greates 


respect for all its contemporaries and 
wishes them all kinds of prosperity 
Our only claim is that the Boston Globe 
has the largest circulation in New Eng 
land and brings the best results to ad 
vertisers. 

Boston (Mass.) New Hampshire (1) 

While the circulation is strong in the 
State from which the magazine takes 
its name, almost every nook and corner 
being covered, we desire to impress 
upon you that it is not at all local in 


character. A goodly per cent of the 
circulation is in Massachusetts, nearly 
a third of the population of that State 
being natives of New Hampshire, bu 
nevertheless, we wish to reiterate that 





the circulation is general in character. 
over 100,000 natives of New Hampshire 
being scattered throughout the United 
States. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit (Mich.) Michigan Farmer 
(1).—Is the only weekly agricultural 


horticultural or live stock paper pu! 
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hed in the State. It is the official or- 
gan of all breeders’ associations, farm- 
ers’ clubs, the grange and horticultural 
Societies. t goes into the homes of 
more than 45,000 families each week. 
A sworn statement of circulation is fur- 





MISSOURI. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Butchers’ 
ers’ Magazine (3).—Is the 
gan of the National 
the Eastern and 
thereof. 


and Pack- 
official or- 
Association and of 
Western division 


NEW JERSEY. 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News 
(1).—The leading newspaper of Central 


New Jersey. Home News advertise- 
ments bring big results. 
NEW YORK 


New York (N. Y.) Success (2).— 
The April issue is going to press for 
150,000 copies, first edition. Sieve are 
interesting circulation figures: 
lary. 100,000; February, 100,000; 
135,000; and April, first edi- 
tion, 150,000 copies. No other maga- 
zine can show such a growth in same 
space of time. No monthly magazine 
gives such circulation, position on read- 
ing pages and wide columns at such low 





rates 

Rochester (New York) Post Express 
(:).-Nothing uncertain about the cir- 
culation. Daily average for February, 








1900, 14,148; Saturday average for 
February, 15,673. No objectionable ad- 
vertising accepted at any price. 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union (3). 

Has a larger circulation than any other 
weekly or semi-weekly between Albany 
and Utica and goes into the houses of 
fully 85 per cent of the farmers and 


other people residing within its circulat- 
ing territory. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte (N. C.) Medical Journal 
(:).—Contains more. reading matter 
each issue than any other monthly 
medical magazine published in the 


English language. Its 
cording to the different newspaper di- 
ries, is larger than all the other 
hern medical journals put together. 
only medical journal in = 
that has men traveling reg 

r the purpose of soliciting a 





circulation, ac- 





scribers. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Park River (N. D.) News (2).—We 
have » hesitancy in numbering the 
News among the best advertising media 
in this | section of the State. The News 
is an all -home product—no part of it is 
tobing It is the official paper of the 
county and the city in which it is lo- 
cated and its — is unchallenged. 








(Ohio) Boseoe Journal (1). 

purpose of giving advertisers 
latest, most authentic and re- 
ormation regarding the Beacon 
circulation—what we sell to 
vhat they buy of us—we issue, 
monthly," a_ detailed statement, sworn, 
for the full year previous to ‘the date 
hereof We guarantee the statement to 
be absolutely correct, and will substan- 
tiate it in any reasonable way that any 
person, firm or corporation, bona fidely 
interested, may suggest. We solicit ad- 
vertising on the basis of common, ordin- 
ary honesty—the same honesty that ad- 
vertisers require of the groceryman 


Akron 





or any other person selling them goods. 
Our prices are reasonable for what we 
have to sell. Our city is the best of its 
size in the world—we except none. 
Look up any sort of statistics and see 
how we outclass such cities as Youngs- 
town, Canton and Springfield, Ohio, 
relatively of the same class as Akron, 
but out of sight, in the rear, as to 
volume of business done. 

Springfield (Ohio) Woman’s Home 

ompanion AB ee Represents the best 
element in high-class journalism for 
women and the home. With its more 
than a million and a quarter readers, 
going into 325,000 of the well-to-do 
homes, each number carrying interesting 
contributions of good literature and il- 
lustrations, it is a positive force among 
its constituency. The movement of = 
Woman’s Home Companion is rapid, 
vincible and permanent, and each ume 
ber is resplendent with vigor of thought 
of celebrated writers and artists, and is 
a welcome visitor to a constituency of 
readers of peculiar advantage to ad- 
vertisers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Williamsport (Pa.) Grit (1).—Nearly 
all the shrewdest and most successful 
advertisers in America are Grit’s pat- 
rons, and their continued representation 
in Grit’s columns is their best unsolicit- 
ed testimonial. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel (2).— 
Double the home circulation and the 
largest general circulation of any Knox- 


ville paper. The advertising of our 
local merchants all comes to the Sen 
tinel. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Cotton Planters’ 


Journal (2).—Is the only publication in 
America devoted entirely to the inter- 
ests of the cotton planter and reaches 
more of this important branch of the 
Southern public than any other ag- 
ricultural medium. The cotton planter 
is different from an ordinary farmer in 
purchasing power, for whereas a farmer 
purchases one plow, a planter buys fifty 
and everything else in like proportion. 
It has a circulation of 15,000 bona fide, 
which we are prepared to prove and 
substantiate to the satisfaction of ad- 





vertisers or any one _ interested. 
Nashville (Tenn.) Midland Method- 
ist (1).—Official organ of Holston and 
Tennessee conferences, M. E. Church, 
South. 
TEXAS. 
Meridian (Texas) Tribune (2).—Is 


the best advertising medium in Bosque 
County because its circulation in the 
county is larger than that of any other 
paper; because it prints more news 
every week than all the other county 
papers publish in two weeks; because it 
is printed with clear type and neatly 
gotten up. Everybody reads it. It is 
claimed to be the best and newsiest pa- 
per ever published in the county—the 
popular paper with the circulation thor- 
oughly covering the territory is the one 
that will pay the advertiser the best. 

Je invite investigation of our claims. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Express (1).— 
Only morning paper. Completely cov- 
ers Southwest Texas, reaches Mexico. 
Absolutely without competition in its 
field. A paying proposition from start 
to finish—pays the owner and pays every 
advertiser that touches it. 











FOR NOTHING. 


PouGHkEepsigE, N. Y., Mar. 31, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

‘he Croton Journal saihithchy prac- 
tices a scheme which seems to have 
originality. Croton-on-Hudson, the 


home of the Journal, is a small place, 


smaller than many places that have 
still to put out their first papers, yet 
the Journal has a paying subscription 
list and is read by practically every 
one in Croton. Regularly, each week, 
this item appears on the front page: 

‘The price of the Journal is one 
dollar a year in advance; if you have 
not paid in advance, you are in ar- 
rears. If you are too poor to pay for 
the paper, we will send it to you for 
nothing.’ 

Many publishers undoubtedly do 
what is here voluntarily offered, but 
few are so open about it. That some 


get the paper in this way is clear from 
this paragraph, which recently appeared: 

‘We advertise in another column 
that those who are too poor to pay 
for the paper and wish to receive it, 
may do so for nothing. We mean this 
and we have a few names on our list 
to whom a bill will never be sent, and, 
furthermore, these people stand higher 
in our estimation than the man who will 


not say he is too poor to pay, but does 
not pay just the same.” : 
K. M. SHERMAN. 
A PLEA FOR ENGLISH. 
New York, Mar. 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
-You have proved yourself such an 


able instructor in advertising, that I take 
the liberty of writing, to ask you to do a 
little teaching in one of the more ele- 
mentary studies. I refer to grammar 
and etymology. 

Can’t those adwriters who torture and 
all kinds of 


twist our language into 

unrecognizable shapes be brought to re- 
alize that false syntax does not, as a 
rule, improve the appearance of or the 
impressions made by an advertisement? 
In the elevated trains of this city is a 





card that tells the reader how easy wal 


” 








ing is made by “Blank’s Rubber Heel’s. 
Can you tell me why “heels” should 
be in the possessive case? Another 
says that Bearflank’s Told Bust Wash- 
ing Powder “cleans easy.”” Now, did 
you ever see, feel or hear an “easy?” 
Had the words been “cleans easily”’ it 
would both sound and look much bet- 
ter. If the writers of these don’t know 
any better, their state is indeed de- 
plorable and you might suggest a term 
in the lower classes of our public 
schools. I might quote many other ex- 
amples, but they would require a great 
deal more of your time than have a 
right to ask. Respectfully genre, 
é.. RNEST S, JAROS. 
FOUR Mu STS. 

1. <A trade-mark must not be de- 
scriptive of kind, quality or origin. 

2. It must not be a mark which 
another can with equal truth or right 


use. 
3. It must not contain 
misrepresentation. 
4. It must not offend public morals 
or contravene public policy.—Morris S. 


Wise, bef 


any fraud or 


ore Sphinx Club, 
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A LIBEL ON HALLOCK. 
Office of 

A. N. Ketitocc Newspaper CoMPANy 

New York, Mar. 31, 1900. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I see the Fourth Estate hi as “‘cribbed 
the communication on “The Postage 
Stamp Evil’ I addressed to PRINTER 
NK. I regret this very much, as 0 


not care to contribute to the publication 









in question. Yours truly, 
W. W. Haciock 

The Fourth Estate reprinted Mr 
Hallock’s letter to Printers’ INk, st 
stituting for the “Editor of Prinrers 
Ink” at the top “Editor of Fourth Es 
tate,’ giving the impression that Mr 
Hallock had addressed a letter to that 
publication—an insinuation that almost 
amounts to criminal libel.—[Ep. P. I. 

= 
AFTER THREE YEARS 
Office of 
“Cuicaco Datty Express.” 
Cuicaco, March 29, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

After an absence of nearly three 
years, I again enter the Chicago news 
paper field. I hope to place before the 
reading public of Chicago, within a 
week or on days, a new afternoon pa 
per bearing the above title. The first 
issue will reach 100,000 or more cop 
ies. The merits of this particular issue 
as an advertising medium you will read 
ily understand. Any favors you may 
extend for this or later issues will be 


Very truly yours, 
Joserpu R. Dun op. 


—shbe son 
BUT NEEDED, 


fully appreciated. 


CUSSED 









Maptson, Wis., Mar. 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Find herewith American Express 
Company money order for five dollars 
($5.00) for the renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK. If possible, 
commence with the issue of March 2 
as I did not renew in time to receive 
that number. 

As is common with many newspaj 
workers, I have often “cussed” you 
up and down the timber, but after | 
missed a copy I found that I seemed 
to need you in my business. 

Very truly, Orto Kney. 
JONES’ ROOF NE VER FAILED. 

New York, April 2, 1900 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ Ink of March 28th you 
publish an interview with me and at 
the end State it was given some time 
ago, was held at my request, and that 
in the interval I failed. It is not true 
that I have failed at any time. V 





you probably had in mind wasthe fai 

of the Jones-Mullen Company, w hich 

was a selling agent for my company. 
Yours truly, J. H. A. Jones. 





THE MASSES 


If you appeal to the masses you can: 
not fail to interest the classes, for the 
classes know only too well that the 
masses possess not only the bone and 
sinew of this country, but through force 
of necessity are its greatest thirkers 
as well, and never fail to become itater 


ested in anything printed in their 


half.—N. Y. Journal. 





















ADVERTISING. 


PERSISTENT 
As incessant drops of 
With persistent, tiny blows, | 
Beat down the rugged mountains, 
And dissolve the deepest snows; 


water, 


As when thread to thread is added, 
Larger still the fabric grows, 

And the most persistent knitter 
Wears the longest, warmest hose; 

As the dog by dogged gnawing 

Tastes the marrow of the bone, 

1 repeated mallet-tapping 

‘Brings the statue from the 


As the 





stone; 


most untiring 
With incessant ‘‘clic click, 

Marches largest verbal armies 
By divisions o’er his stick; 


printer, , 
click,” 


As letters to letters added 

Makes complete the longest page, 
And minutes oft recounted 

Tell the sum of longest age; 


As oft-gained bits of wisdom 
Make the store of knowledge great, 
And man after man enlisted 


Fills the armies of the state; 
As. rivulet after rivulet 
wells the river o’er its banks, 
And continued penny savings 
Aggregate the wealth of banks; 


So the constant advertiser, 








By a law of common sense, 

uilds his business enterprises 

Into volumes most immense. 

Asa_ Forrest, Sr., in Flushing 
(L. I.) Journal. 
KALE IDOSCOP TC CAR ADVER- 
ME “NTS. 

The aes. a of displaying adver- 
tisements in cars, in racks just above 
the window, while popular, could no 
de ubt be made more so, if the adver- 

I were continually changing. 
It cons been suggested that this change 


be brought about in conjunction with 
the ringing up of fares, or in connection 





with a street name indicator; that is, 
each time a new street appeared. on 
the indicator a new advertisement would 
make its appearance’ simultaneously. 
It we even been proposed to place the 
advertisements on an endless band, and 
to have this band moved along at an 
easy rate of speed by means of mech- 
anism connected with the axle of the 
r This plan has the disadvantage of 


being only applicable when the cars were 


running in one direction, as when the 
cars run in the opposite direction the 
vertisements appear from left to 





makes them extremely try- 
[he matter is compromised 


ght, which 
ing to read. 
I 


xy allowing the advertisements to re- 
main stationary one way during the 
round trip. A Canadian inventor, Wil- 


1 Keys, of Montreal, however, has 
ju patented an arrangement whereby 
the advertisements, arranged on an end- 








less band, are given a vertical motion, 
and this, too, no matter in what direc- 
tion the car may be traveling. The 
movement of the band is also intermit- 
tent, giving the passengers time to com- 
fortably read the advertisements if they 


desire to do so. This he automatically 
accomplishes by means of a_ suitable 
step-by-step mechanism operated by the 
motionof the car.—Philadelphia Record, 
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EXPERI 





A MANUFACTURER’S 
ENCE. 

A prominent manufacturer, in speak- 
ing of a line of advertising he was tak- 
ing up, gives the following inside history: 

- year ago, after having been in 
business for more than forty years, we 
found we had no trade. We were sell- 
ing lots of goods, but the trade belonged 
to our traveling men. Our eight sales- 
men were coming in one after another, 
asking what we intended doing for 
them the next year. We _ were al- 
ready paying them better salaries than 
men in similar lines received. We 
seemed to be ‘up against it.’ Finally 
we decided to reduce our traveling force 
and after the trade, direct by mail. 
We have been well satisfied with the 
results. We have four men on the 
road now, and instead of their making 
big demands of us they are on their 
mettle to hold their jobs. We increased 
our office force and have effectively 
drummed the trade by mail. While the 
general increase in business in our line 
has been 10 per cent, we have doubled 


go 


ours. We are now supplementing our 
drumming with a line of advertising 
which reaches the consumer, and are 


beginning to feel that we own our own 
business.” —Agricultural Advertising. 
+o 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the Eventne Post, 
L Charleston, 8. C 


| eo L ASS clothi’g window-dresser: and card- 
writer. H, M. CALDWELL, Louisville, Ky. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the paper with largest 
4 local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—THE 
EVENING Post. 


DV ERTISIN 











MANAGER 
M wants position. Write 
“ BOX 684,” Plainfield, N. J. 
7 ANTED—Chicago agency of a first-class Kast- 
ern publication. References furnished. 
“ CHICAGO,” P. O, Box 672, New York City. 
I ALF ag ag (qui ality guaranteed). one col. $1; 
6 doz wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
*. per ph ‘inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
E NGRAVING C ‘0., Columbus, O. 


W ANTED Position asadvertising manager at 

moderate salary by young’man with several 
years’ successful experience. Best references. Ad- 
dress “WORKER,” care P’ rinters’ Ink. 


HOROUGH solicitor to take c harge of circula- 
tion for | 'peper in county of 100,000 po 5 
must furnish re 3; good salary. HU 
TORSCH, Room 1021, Chestnut St., Phila, 


\ 7 ANTED—A ten: ant for my cottage in Twilight 
Park in the Catskills. Roomy and com- 

fortable large piseres $100. THOMAS D. 

McELHENIBE, 259 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IRCULATION MANAGER, young,experienced, 
energetic, wants position in South ; present 
employed. U nde rstands also every other rane h 
in newspaper busine care Printers’ Ink. 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 wee ks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 
tion wee ly ; other Western weekly papers same 
— Catalogue on applicati a CHICAGO 
NEWSPAP ER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ [NK Tor one year, 


\ ’ ANTED—By a man of many years’ experi- 

ence » of sobe r, inlasisioun bettie and good 
character, a position as editor and manager of a 
Republic the daily or weekly in a small city. Has 
been chairman of county, Senatorial and Con- 
gressional committees and conventions, and 
filled other positions of partytrust. References. 
Address “ EDITOR,” 201 N, Joplin St., Joplin, Mo, 





AND 
for 


WRITER 
particulars. 
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W ANTED — Capable, experienced circulation 
solicitor on morning daily in city of 10,000, 
$1,500 to $2,000 per year to man who can prove 
ability by past record. H. E. MATHEWS, 4245 
Viola St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ad 
SUPPLIES. 

a paper. is printe <d with ink ms er uc ture od 
by the WILSON PRINTING INK ¢ 
Lta., Fala St, New York. 

cash buyers. 











Spe cial prices ‘ts 








> 


LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hire of ust TH 
EN OF LETTERS ASS’) »605 Broadway, N 





- >, 

STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
QTEREOTY PE outfits $17 up; Hot ana Cold 
N processes included ; make your own cuts in 
white op black and Granotype, no etching. Send 
stamp. H.KAHRS, 240 East 33d St., New York. 

— +> 
BOOKS. 


GEND | for booklet on Railway-Station Adv’t’g. 
.) Maximum publicity—minimum cost. PHILA. 
& READING RAILWAY Co., Charles A. Klink, 
Advertising Agent, Reading Terminal, Phila. 
— +> —— 
EXCHANGE. 
‘HANGE FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
50) Bradbury Upright Grand Piano, 
s nd, but in perfect condition ; good as 
new: utiful tone. Will exchange for adver 
tising space in goods = Kea of general circula- 
tion. Address “ PIANO,” 439 Rookery, Chicago. 
















—EEws 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


Ort temper! If your stereotype, linotype, 

monotype or electrotype metal is all run 
down—"* played out? out of temper—let bk. W. 
Blatchford & Co. prescribe for it. They'll fur- 
nish a temper that’ll tone it up and putitina 
healthful, serviceable condition. E.W B 3LATCH 
FORD & CO., Clinton and Fulton Sts., Chicago. 
“A Tower of Stre ngth,” 





ee 
NE WSP. 1iPER INFORMATION. 





NY mail order advertiser that has not heard 
Py of or seen THE ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE will re- 
ceive a sample copy if you will clip and stick 
your ad ona postal es card and address STANLEY 
DAY, New Market, > 


por latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issued March 1, 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P, 
ROW ELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
> — 


)WSPAPERS FOR SALE. 


*UCCESSFUL American paper in Cuba. Fine 
& profits. Applicant needs $5,000. References 
required. E. P. ii ARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y.3 
QTRONG I Republican paper on New York Cen- 
K tral. Price, $5,000. Worth the mone, Buy- 
ARR Is, 









er needs $3,000 cash. References. E. 
150 Nassau St., New Yor 
gr OR LESS. High-grade, old estab- 
850, OOK lished, substantial class paper, 
p tna 365,000, unexpectedly offerec P. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
~_—.o, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
XPECT TO BUY PUBLISHING BUSINESS? 

4 The chances are that you can buy better 
throuch us than you can otherwise. We have 
many good things, and are unbiased as to which 
we sell. Know of some extra chances which we 
cannot advertise on even mention, except to 
those who fit the 

The best way is to write us frankly what you 
want, what your resources are, and give refer- 
ences. This costs you nothin; } 
great advantage to you. We can’t suit every- 
body, but if you will let us ie »w that you mean 
business and are responsible, we will chance our 
time and study your interests vt is our business 
to know of the best publishing opportunities. 
EMERSON P. HARKIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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1DVERTISING MEDIA. 
N ICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 


, Charleston, 8. C. 





r[ HE EVENING Pos 
ypu EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
‘| HE EVENING Pt 1ST, Charleston, S. C. 


QQ UBSCRIPTION rage nto wanted. FARM AND 

OO TRADE, Nashville, Tenn 

6 he best advertising medium in Charleston, 
S. C., is THE EVENING Post. 

* WICEELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 

4 tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit 

‘HE EVENING POST, of Charleston, S. C., 

claims the largest local circulation, 





‘HE official journal aa all city advertising of 
Charleston, 8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 





Kk" LP your eye on , ARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 

a. Te nn. it’s growing. Only i0c. aline now 
40) WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N 
ys line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24t nple free. 
A NY person advertising in 1P RINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 

ar. 




















ceive the paper for one yt 


‘HE advertising for all ‘the de partments of the 
city of Charleston, 8. is done under 
contract exclusive ly in THE E EVENING Post 











A WE + perfec ting press, linotype machines 

and a building of its own is evidence of 
the peoape rity of THE EVENING Post, of Charles 
ton, S. 


T = Southern fe armer boy swears by FARM AND 
TRADE, Nashville, Tenn., the only paper in 
the world published in his interest. 0c. per 


agate line, 


“KELL MAG AZIN ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 
$50 pag 10 and 20 per cent dis. pi 3,6 and 
2 mo. orders ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourse if 








rmers of the South 
shy ille, Tenn. ; 10e. 
25th of month pre- 





T° reac x weg prosperous 

try FARM AND TRADE 
per agate li ine Forms close 
ceding date of Issue. 





T = 7 a boys’ paper in the world is 
ND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. If you 

want Hy reac oh that class the best and only me- 

dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line. 


p4¢ IFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles, 
al. Foremost farm home journa ual 
y,among wealthy ranche rs; 

gate line ;no medicine ads, 


I ARDW ARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 
Three Seg oS cular advertisers. 
AN '.M , Publisher 
yj an i = uy St., New York City. 


lige EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., will 
publish want advertisements at one cent a 

50 inches display for $15; 100 inches, 

8, $60 ; 500 inches, g¥0; 1,000 inches for 
$165. Additional charges for position and break- 
ing of column rules 





average 5,053 week 
growing rapidly; 

















300 inc 








\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right pape rs, — ie sing 6c pay. Corre- 
spondence solic Address THE GEO. P 
ROW EL L ADVE R TIS ING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York 


1)" HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 
Mo., a Cathohe weekly, founded in 1850, 
proves a_ circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. 10n 3 or more 
ent on 104 inches; 
15 per ce nt on 260 inche per cent on 520inches 
a lower rate than is offered by any other relig 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteed 
circulation. Write a oftice or OTTO KOENIG, 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Building, N. Y, 

























> 































*HE HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 
its thirteenth volume, having been started as 
the Commercial Travelers Home Magazine. A 
year ago the name was changed to the HoME 
MAGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula 
tion than toward building up the advertising 

ager wo oe upon the principle that cire ulation 
s absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
fi uctory results on their business, 

The circulation is now 50,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 31,700 are regular subscribers and 
the balance newsstand sales, exchange and ad- 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $60 per page net, half: “ee quarter 
pages pro rata, or 40 cents per ite 

We want your business because = ‘cireula 
tion will bring you results We are always 
ready to give any details to possible customers 
Will you tryus! THE HOME MAGAZINE, 93-99 
Nassau St., N. Y. City 








MAILING M. mM (CHINES. 








‘HE BEST, a labele ©9 pat., is only $12. REV. 
ALEX. DICK, easctales- sean Ave. , Buffalo, 4 





“H. i LTO TONES. 
] | ALF-TONE, 10c. an inch; minimum $1.00. Zine 
4 ye col get gg outline $1.10, half 
shade $1 25, fullshade #* ‘ash must accom 
pany onde tr ART E NGi AV ING Cu., Washing- 
ton, D. 





+o - 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 
\ be TED—One (only) ne ewspaper inevery town 
to handle the LEL TTE in job print 
ing department. [very sale establishes perma 
nent customer for printed statements, W. R. 
ADAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








+o SS 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 

NOVELTY Ad Folders. | Write to CHICAGO 
4 ENVELOPE CLASP CO., Niles, Mich. 

*RICYCLE wagons for merchants, $40; lette wi 

to suit. KOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. 

pee the purpose of inviting announcements 

Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertis 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 








( YAPS and hats are being used by many adver- 
tisers toadvantage. We d be pleased 
to lay before you samples and pr BROWN 
& BIGELOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
| TP-TO-DATE advertisers use banners on their 
wagons. Most a and attractive device 
ever invented; any style mn changeable with 
6-inch gas plyers. GEO. Ww. . BARTLETT, patentee, 
134 E. Van Buren St., C hie: azo. 













~o, 
FOR SALE. 
I INOTYPE , for sale 


4 cheap. “ 





ihand, good as new, 
are of Printers’ Ink. 

(Ce }-FOU nn = in d’y and w’yG grten Ashe- 

ville, N.C. ,Y SOMERVILLE, Atlanta,Ga, 

Qn YNEMETZ perfec ing P ss, 8,000 per hour, 

f ap; $1,000. Now in 

3S. 





four or eight 5 p 

daily use on THE E TER RPR ISE, Brockton, Me 
DVERTISING space in 19 daily newspapers of 

i moderate circulation scattered throughout 

he country ad pare ulars and terms given 

xy addressing | . SIGGERS, 918 F St., N. W., 

Vashington, D. ¢ 


( pre 7 ion, or more original letters from 95, 

and 99, Will be sold in lots to 
suit the soa he iser, They have never been copied 
or used. Let me know the qué antity you want and 
I will make the price all right. Will sell for cash 
only. Address H. A, GRIPP, German Artist, 
Tyrone, Penn. 











b= issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by ¢ we rtisers. If you want to buya 
pay er, or to paper. ype or ink, the thing 
o do is tos anaounee your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line, As a rule, one insertion will do 
the bus siness. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
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NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


GREAT proposition in Massachusetts— 
4 monthly 14,500 circulation; weekly 2,350 
circulation ; making about $4,0% a year. Owner 
very sick. $2,500 to $5,000 cash required ; balance 
easy terms. 
$8,000—cash required $2,500 or more—buys a 
money-making newspaper property in Idaho. 
Owner has e ——— $$ and wishes to retire. 
2,000 buys a reliable weekly property a haga 
growing Ne w kngland town. . Es asy terms. 
New York State weekly—if bought 
a profitable business. 
y a dandy weekly and job business 
in 75 miles of Albany 
0 buys a splendid Democratic weekly in 
Wyoming. Business shows a profit of $900 for 
six months. 
duilies and weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
‘David ” knows about them. 
Cc. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker, and E Expe rt in ue ows} vaper Properties. 









GREAT D. tL) -FOR S. SALE, 


OFS f the very best daily properties in New 
and States, to wit: 
$15,000— $5,000 or more down—buys a great daily 
ay ae Doing a prosperous business in one 
of the most thrifty, fast-growing cities in Massa 
chusetts 
Cc. F. DAVID, Confidential Broker in News- 
papers, Abington, Mass. years’ experience. 












PERFECTING PRESS FOR SALE. 
\ "ILL print 6, 7 or 8 column, 8,000 to 10,000 per 
hour, printed on folded papers. Press is 
guaranteed by the makers and present owner 
Also a full ste roohipinnr outfit. Can be bought 
ata very reasonable eae and has been used but 
very litile. Adarenst. i se Ip, », Abington, Mass. 


~ STUC kK c U Ts. 


EWELRY CUTS. _ 2Q5e. each Send stamp for 
@ proof sheet. AD CUT CO., 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 
QTOC K CUTS for advertising, 25 cents. Write 
for particulars. COMMERCIAL CUT CO., 
108 Fulton St., New York, 


—_——_~<+or - 

ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 
J HOWLAND HARDING 1545 Broadway. 
ere 





‘PRY, Miss Woodle’s “Gem” service. 6 Wall 
Street, New York. 
D A DAY $10 a month. GEORGE 8. HAY 
P WOOD, 9 Amity, New London, Conn, 


( YRISP 8 page booklet, $10. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
FOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


EF FECTIVE se elling pointse ondense tate smal 
4 ads. JEL ARBORO, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


100 § COMPLETE Shoe Ads, all new, for $2. G 
K. SYFERT, 243 8. High sSt., Columbus, O. 


QNYDER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
WO agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. Write. 


4 Ne shortest, surest and safest route to profit- 

able medical jour publicity is through 
the MEDICAL ADVERTISING BUREAU, 100 
William St., New York. 


\Y ENIUS is described as the es 
1 » infinite pains. If 
genius ” for 

J. HOEHL 


‘THE man able to talk to the public about his 
business, as he always does to a man in his 
office, never lacks an audience. The man willing 
todo so never fails to make his adve rtising ed 
able—do you believe thist FRANCIS 1. M MS 
commercial literature of all kinds, 403 facut 
Street, Philadelphia, No postal cards, piease. 


]300K1 ETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 
) Lam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every deseription as any other man 
in the business. a, make the fashion in typo- 
graphical displa I have charge of the me 

chunical depar cane ‘nt of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 

paper in the world is so much copied. My facil 
it are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
» f you wish to improve the tone and 
ice of your advertising matter it wil! 
yu to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Mar 

age rP rinters’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 








city 

iat is true, 
ads, Sample 10 cents. 
Sheboygan, Wis 
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eoeesoqnnenoceneses 
® Three Lightning Limited Journes T 















. a Reaching 800 Towns on Day of a. 


swore tons 37,0000 


The Kansas | 


— BEING THE ONLY METROPOLITAN | 
OF DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE IN T 











Times’ readers cannot be reached through any ther ne 
your advertising lists means one of the best section of the 
paper reaching Kansas City territory with more nes, bett 
of this fact and the popularity of the paper rests inte thor 
No better criterion is obtainable of its up-to-date fewsy 
popular approval, you cannot afford to do without? on y 
article of any character, who desire to reach the betand m 
section of the country, no proposition offers gréér adv 








—_— — 


Over 10,000 readers added to its circulation in 48 working days placi, 

















La 


THE S.C. BECKWIIA S 


SOLE AGENTS FOR fOREIGN 
47, 48, 49 and 59 Tribune Building, New Yot 


POSSOSSSOOSOSOSSWO 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


wamareneoeonnennng 





qs Through the Enemy’s Country 


—_ 


> ese «An Empire in solr.” 
Copies Daily ei Wen 


y City Times 


(UTAN DAILY REPRESENTATIVE 
EIN THE MISSOURI VALLEY — 

















@eeeeoesses, F 


yoher newspaper, and the omission of the Times from 
os of the country but partially covered. There is no 
nig, better news, or more readable news, and the proof 
tg thousands of readers being added every month. 
te, fewsy character, and, when a paper can thus show 
ut on your lists. To advertisers having a meritorious 
betand most well-to-do class of people in this prosperous 
rer advantages than the new Times. 


—— 








ays. yn placing advertising, carefully investigate this prosperous paper. 








— 
—— 
iz 


TH SPECIAL AGENCY 


OR MOREIGN ADVERTISING 
York 469 The Rookery, Chicago 


OSS OOSSOOOOOOOOO 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t= Issued every Wednesday. Tencentsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, leat 
Six dollarsa bundred. No back num 
t@ Being printed from plates, it is a ays pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
aton. obtain special contidential terms. 
ny person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceivin g PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
sebscribed in his name. Every ser is stopped 
av the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
LONDON AGENT, F. W. SEARS, 50-52 LUD- 
GATE HILL, E. C. 


~NEW YORK, APRIL 11, 1900. 

















THE two-page advertisement of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the front of 
McClure’s for April is well worth 
reading by every adwriter whose 
aim is vigorous and convincing 
writing. 





THE advertiser pays, not only 
for the space, but for the circula- 
tion of the space. He is as much 
entitled to know how much cir- 
culation he is getting for his money 
as how much space. 


TAKE a look at the half-page 
announcement of the Coronet Cor- 
set Company (page 38, April Mc- 
Clure’s, advertising portion) and 
see whether you do not think it 
should bring a host of replies. 


THE Tribune of South Bend, 
Ind., issues a tiny booklet telling 
the advantages of that city to 
manufacturers who are looking for 
another location, that has a con- 
vincing ring about it and may be 
of value to those who contemplate 
issuing a similar piece of adver- 
tising literature. 


AFTER the Third Sugar Bowl has 
been awarded the Little School- 
master will give another, the 
fourth, to that daily in the entire 
United States, barring no section, 
which gives an advertiser best serv- 
ice in proportion to the price 
charged. To secure the Fourth 
Sugar Bowl will be to obtain an 
enviable distinction. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





Hart, SCHAFFNER & Marx of 
Chicago show in Scribner's by two 
large cuts how a double-breasted 
frock coat of theirs looks, frontand 
back, and then say: “See other 
styles in the other magazines this 
month.” It seems a good idea to 
attract attention to their ads. 

Rev. CHartes M. SHELDON is- 
sues the following statement of 
circulation, dated March 3oth: 

During the six days of my control the actual 
net circulation of the Topeka Cafita/, exclu- 
sive of unsold or damaged copies, or copies 
used to duplicate orders on account of failure 
to receive papers on original order, was as 
follows : 


Tuesday, March 13.. 367,024 
Wednesday, 140+ 349,457 
Thursday, ee 15. 340,023 
Friday, * 16... 336,592 

Saturday, © 17. 331,850 
Saturday evening, “ 17.. 333,105 


THE Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser has just sent to the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory a state- 
ment of its circulation for a year 
ending March 31st, which shows 
that for the year in question there 
were issued 6,642 copies for each 
week day and 7,646 for each Sun- 
day. This gives the Advertiser a 
high place among Alabama news- 
papers. 





THE newest ‘PRINTERS’ INK 
baby” is called Magazine Adver- 
tising and is issued by James 
Shields Murphy, of Boston, pub- 
lisher of the Golfer, in whose in- 
terest it seems primarily to be is- 
sued, although the publisher says 
it ‘is the organ of no special mag- 
azine, advertising agent or adver- 
tising agency.” The first number 
is not a particularly able one, but 
the succeeding issues will probably 
be as good to look at as a Mellin’s 
Food baby. 


HovsEHotp journals frequently 
receive what purport to be articles 
of advice from _ out-of-the-way 
towns, signed by innocent women, 
wherein are concealed little adver- 
tisements of Pearline, Diamond 
Dyes and other household com- 
pounds, telling how the arduous 
work of women may be lessened 
by their use. The writers ate said 
to secure payment from the manu- 
facturers if the articles or letters 
are printed—and they are in many, 
perhaps in most, cases. 





a oe 
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THe Jewish Daily News, pub- 
lished in New York City, protests 
against being classed by the Little 
Schoolmaster as a Sunday news- 
paper and Printers’ INK takes 
this occasion to state that the Jew- 
ish Daily News does not publish 
a Sunday paper. All it does is to 
publish just a common every-day 
paper on Sunday. Printers’ INK 
makes this apology cheerfully. 


Mr. CHas. Bates (not Chas. 
A. Bates), of Indianapolis, intends 
to distribute free to ten hotels in 
his city 20,000 envelopes. On 
these envelopes he offers space to 


advertisers three and _ one-half 
inches by one-half inch for $6. 
Printers’ INK calculates that the 


arrangement will bring in to Mr. 
Bates $72 in cash; if it costs him 
$32 to buy, print and distribute his 
envelopes, he will have secured 
$40 for his trouble—not too much, 
but eminently satisfying. 


REALLY, now, aren’t twelve issues of 
such a paper as Agricultural Advertis- 
ing worth a dollar of any man’s money? 
—Agricultural Advertising. 

Agricultural Advertising is one 
of its babies in which PrinTERs’ 
INK takes paternal pride. It cov- 
ers its field in a manner that it 
would be hard to excel. Through 
ew efforts the merits of agricult- 

iral media have been kept persist- 
pont and assiduously before the 
advertising public in an interesting 
manner. Every issue is full of 
valuable matter and gives the 
impression that behind it are men 
who know the advertising business 
from alpha to omega. 


PrInTERS’ INK is in receipt of 
another communication from the 
Philadelphia Record, tremendously 


long, in relation to the Third Su- 
gar Bowl; but as the Little School- 
master has almost fully resolved 


that the Record must get the Sugar 
3owl, according to the evidence al- 


ready produced, he does not feel 
like giving up the large space to 
the Record’s letter that its size 
necessitates. If in the course of ar- 
riving at a final decision, it should 


appear that the Record’s standing 
in the comparison has been over- 
estimated, its letter will in that 
case be published. 
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“THIRTY minutes in Havana’”’ is 
the clever catch phrase used by 
the La Preferencia Cigar. 


E. P. Apter, the advertising 
manager of the Courier of Ottum- 
wa, Lowa, issues a booklet which he 

calls, “This Will Be a Great Year 
for Ottumwa,” which is designed 
to bring home to the smaller mer- 
chants of his city the necessity of 
advertising and to show the ab- 
surdity of certain arguments such 
merchants usually bring against 
using printers’ ink. It is replete 
with excellent advice on the sub- 
ject and on the whole seems well 
calculated to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was brought into 
existence. 

INQUIRIES come to PRINTERS’ 
INK now and then as to complete 
files of the publication. The man- 
aging editor now has on hand a 
file bound in black cloth, contain- 
ing all issues from the beginning 
(1888) to and including Vol. XXI, 
the issue which closes the year 
1897, except Volume Number IV, 
making twenty bound books in all, 
which an early purchaser may se- 
cure for $100 cash. Another file 
of the issues for 1896, four finely 
bound books, containing an array 
of matter well worth ten dollars 
a volume to students of advertis- 
ing, may also be purchased sepa- 
rately from him for ten dollars 
and express charges for the four. 
Early applications are desirable. 


Mr. W. T. Georcen, an optician 
of 32 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, has been advertising to 
the public that he does not exam- 
ine eyes or sell glasses without an 
oculist’s prescription, regarding 
himself as standing in the same 
light as a druggist stands to a 
physician—a filler of prescriptions. 
In regard to his advertising, Mr. 
Georgen recently said to a Print- 
Eks’ INK representative: 

We have advertised only since the 
1st of January and have expended since 
that time, not three months as yet, 
very nearly $2,000. The results have 
been eminently satisfactory. This may 
be the conventional way of putting it, 
but really all I can say is that I am so 
well satisfied that I propose to continue. 
3eside the Herald I have used the 
Times, the Tribune, the Mail and Ex- 
press and the Sun (morning). I am 
now using the Evening Sun, too. 
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THE Cigar Store Magazine is a 
bright litthke monthly; issued in 
New York, by the Cigar Store 
Manufacturing Company. Its aim 
is indicated by its title. The pub- 
lishers claim to circulate 10,000 
copies of each issue. A unique 


feature of the latest number is that 
the cover is printed in the bright 
colors of a cigar box, including 
label and canceled revenue stamp. 
In the inside are a number of 
bright jokes and stories, that 
the customer who takes it up while 


so 


waiting to be served or for his 
change will become interested as 
readily as the dealer for whom it 


is published. Window dressing 
and store advertising is given spe- 
cial attention. 





It is hard to explain why, but 
most ‘house organs’ possess that 
“look” which indicates at once to 
the experienced eye that they have 
not been born in journalistic wed- 
lock. A noticeable exception is 
a little thirty-two-page monthly 
issued by Powell & Campbell, 124 
Duane street, New York City. 
There are quite a number of pages 
devoted to advertisements of the 
concern’s shoe interests, but the 
body of the book is given up to 
excellent articles, jokes, etc., as 
interesting to the layman as to the 
shoe dealer for which the magazine 
is intended. The whole is finely 
printed on excellent paper and 
gives an impression of a large and 
reliable firm behind it. 

Tue building trades strike in 
Chicago has been productive of 
a new departure in advertising. 
The Building Contractors’ Council, 
wishing to present its side of the 
controversy to the public, has 
taken space in the street cars and 
is filling it with cards bearing the 
scale of wages it is paying its em- 


ployees. These range from four 
dollars per day for masons and 
bricklayers down to two dollars 


for laborers, and are said to be the 
identical rates asked by the strik- 
ers. The object of this innovation 
is apparently to convince people 
who ride in the cars of the justness 
of the contractors’ stand in refus- 
ing to recognize any but individ- 
uals in the present trouble. 
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Mr. W. S. Hamepurcer, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., writes: 

The week does not go by without 
my le arning something of interest from 
Printers’ Ink. It is worth all of its 
“babies” put together. 


SoMEBopy sends Printers’ INK 
a magazine published at Buenos 
Ayres, called Carasy Caretas, with 
the information that it is the prin- 
cipal illustrated publication of 
Argentina and has a circulation of 
35,000 copies. The Little School- 
master’s knowledge of the Spanish 
language is very limited, but he 
knows enough of it to discern that 
this publication appears to be of 
high class from a literary stand- 
point and to have a gratifying 
number of advertisements, none of 
which, however, he finds himself 
able to read. 


AN entire advertising page of 
the April Scribner's is given up 
to extracts from children’s letters 
concerning Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
book, “Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” It makes an exception- 
ally interesting book advertise- 
ment. The child who reads these 
letters will want the book if he 
is a normal child and his parent 
will wish to buy it for him if he 
desires to have inculcated into his 
descendant the principles of 
kindness to the animal kind which 
Mr. Seton-Thompson’s writings 
are so well calculated to instill. 


Tue Publishers’ Guide, issued 
monthly at 150 Nassau street, New 
York, at $1 a year, by Albert H. 
Perrigo, gives the publisher for 
his dollar twelve months of the 
Guide and the privilege of receiv- 
ing twenty-five special reports 
upon oP ge ages during the year. 
The Guide is really a journal de- 
voted to the discussion of adver- 
tising from the publisher’s side; 
it tells what business is being given 
out by agencies, by people who ad- 
vertise direct, and indicates to its 
readers which advertisers to cred- 
it and which not, often making ob- 
servations that are as amusing as 
they are tart and just. The news- 
paper publisher who cannot ex- 
tract more than a dollar’s valu 
out of the Publishers’ Guide in a 
year has evidently missed his vo- 
cation, 
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Is there a reader of Printers’ 
INK who recalls Yankee Doodle, 
a wenn newspaner published in 
New York, which appeared dur- 
ing the forties? It was in imita- 
tion of Punch, resembled the later 
Vanity Fair and had a field similar 
to that now occupied by Life. 
There were several bound volumes 
of Yankee Doodle in Augustin 
Daly's collection of books, recently 
sold in New York. 


in an argument, 
home- 


Tueory is all right 
but in business it’s best taken in 
infinitesimal 


opathic doses. The more 

the better. Best discard it altogether, 
especially in the advertising part of 
business. look upon business as a 


very serious drama in which theory 
plays an insignificant part.—Woodhouse 
on Advertising. 


Theory plays a most significant 
part in advertising. Advertising 
is profitable when founded upon a 
correct theory or plan of action. 
If this theory is wrong, the adver- 


tisi ng itself cannot be right. The 
wise advertiser listens to every 
> toon that is presented, and he 


knows, also, that the best and most 
profitable theories frequently come 
from people who have had little 
or no practical experience in the 
lines about which they theorize. 
To sneer at theory in advertising 
is one of those asinine actions 
which indicate ignorance at a 
glance to the experienced observer. 


THE advertising managers of 
the big dry goods stores have some 
propositions submitted to 
them. A man came into the office 
of Mr. James O'Flaherty, who 
writes and places the dry goods 
advertising for Adams & Co., 
Sixth avenue, New York. He said 
he had an idea that would be 
worth $5,000 to Adams & Co. It 
was a catch phrase to be used in 
the firm’s advertising. He called 
several times, but refused to show 
his phrase unless the firm would 
guarantee to use it. Finally, Mr. 
O'Flaherty told him the idea would 
available. 


strange 


be paid for if it was 
This is what the man had thought 
out: 
THE DAUGHTERS OF EVE 
COME TO ADAMS’. 
Mr. O’Flaherty could not see 


his way clear to adopting the catch 
phrase. His visitor went away 
greatly disappointed. 


RECENTLY the Frank B. White 
Company, advertising agents of 
Chicago, to get an expression of 
opinion from incubator users, of- 
fered a prize for the best short 
article on “Buying an Incubator,” 
the idea being “to- ascertain 


how current incubator advertising 
strikes the average poultry man. 
What appeals to you most strongly 
in an incubator advertisement ? 
What led you to purchase the in- 


cubator you now use? What 
claims have the most effect in in- 
fluencing your decision?” Seven- 
ty-one letters were received, forty 
from ladies. No one of the writ- 
ers gave any single feature as the 
one overshadowing reason for 
making the purchase he did. The 
majority enumerate half a dozen 
or more claims made in the ad 


vertisement as appealing to them 
with special force. Simplicity of 
operation was mentioned by al- 
most half of those who responded. 
In the March issue of Agricultural 
Advertising (Chicago) a number 
of the letters are printed and make 
rather interesting reading. 
qmmmnemnnieseme 


In its March issue Advertising 
Experience (Chicago) gives con- 
siderable attention to the tendency 
at present discernible among ad- 
vertisers to sacrifice everything to 
getting replies. This, due in a 
great measure to the development 
of mail-order advertising, our 
contemporary greatly deplores, 
stigmatizing it ‘the modern 
craze for replies.” By its aid, ac- 
cording to Adz rtising Experience, 
all ad readers are tr: insformed into 
ad answerers and announcements 
which do not offer to send some- 


as 


thing cease to be of interest, so 
that “publicity advertising,” or in 
other words, advertising which 


aims simply to keep the name and 
merits of a product before the pub- 
lic to the end that the article may 
be purchz ised from dealers, becomes 
less fruitful in consequence. It 
does not appear to PRINTERS’ INK, 
in reading over the foregoing, that 
we have shown the matter up as 
being such a dangerous tendency 
as it +4 ars to Advertising Expe- 
rience; but that is probably due to 
the fact that it does not strike us 
in that light. 
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- For thirty-two years there has 
been a sustained attempt to ascer- 
tain and report the circulation of 
newspapers in the United States. 
What constitutes circulation, how 
it should be ascertained and how 
stated are questions that have to 
be answered. Of the more than 
twenty thousand publications only 
about one in four has an average 
issue exceeding a thousand copies. 
There are fifteen thousand offices 
in which the requirements of sub- 
scribers are met by editions vary- 
ing from four quires to two reams 
of a size suitable for producing a 
four-page local paper. The needs 
of the subscription list are well 
known to the manager, and a quire 
is added or taken from the edi- 
tion according as subscriptions are 
received or lopped off. A few ex- 
tra copies are provided for contin- 
gencies, and as a consequence the 
publisher has in mind the amount 
of paper used, but not exactly the 
number of copies produced. It 
was the practice with printers to 
submit paper to a mo‘stening pro- 
cess before printing and the local 
newspaper man generally conveyed 
information on the size of his edi- 
tions by saying “we wet down” 
a specified number of reams or 


quires. It is easy to perceive that 
the figures covered whatever per- 
centage of waste there may have 
been in the way of taking proof, 
spoiled copies and what not. This 
percentage would never be very 
large. When the printer was in- 


duced to speak of the number of 
copies constituting his edition, us- 
age prompted him to count four 
quires as a hundred, two reams as 
a thousand sheets, although he 
knew so well that he thought his 
hearer knew equally well that a 
quire contains but twenty-four and 
a ream but four hundred and 
eighty sheets. Two reams did not 
make a thousand, but they consti- 
tuted what was known as a print- 
er’s thousand. An edition said to 
be a thousand would be nine hun- 
dred and sixty in the gross and 
that number was reduced some- 
what by sheets spoiled in printing 
or used for proofs and in making 
ready the forms. It is readily seen 
how naturally a printer comes to 
speaking of*his edition in round 
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numbers and how difficult it is to 
be absolutely exact. The only per- 
son who is very much concerned 
about the actual size of a new spa- 
per edition is one who wishes to 
have an advertisement in its col- 
umns. As the distribution fixes the 
comparative value of competing 
journals, he naturally seeks to as- 
certain what the facts are. Here 
comes another difficulty. If the 
publisher tells how many copies he 
printed last week that may or may 
not have been an average edition 
by which the size of the next may 
be gauged. Still there has not been 
discovered any better method of 
foretelling the future than is of- 
fered by a review of the past. The 
publishers of the American News- 
paper Directory attempt to ascer- 
tain the actual number of complete 
perfect copies printed for a year 
past, and the average of the figures 
so ascertained is adopted as rep- 





resenting the circulation at the 

time the inquiry is instituted. 
THE actual average issue of the 

St. Paul Dispatch for the year 


1899 was 40,868 copies. 
conmieniniieindan 

THAT advertising literature can 
be given permanent value is made 
evident by the fact that the book, 
‘The Empire of the South.” pre- 
pared for the Southern Railway by 
Mr. Frank Presbrey, the general 
advertising agent, has been adopt- 
ed as a text book in auxiliary ge- 
ography by high schools in nine- 
teen different cities. This book is 
a finely printed volume of one 
hundred and_ eighty-four large 
pages and is in reality an encyclo- 
pedia of the States south of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east 
of the Mississippi. While publish- 
ed by the Southern Railway in 
the interests of that road, it con- 
tains no advertising concealed or 
displayed, and only such references 
are made to the railway as are 
necessary in the text. The man- 
agement of the road had the wis- 
dom to that anything that 
brought the South into prominence 
helped the Southern Railway and 
that to bring itself into prominence 
in the book would serve only to 
make the volume of less advertis- 
ing value. 


see 
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Tue Chicago Journal has in- 
augurated a “trade-mark guessing 
contest.” It prints a page of well- 
known catch lines and trade-marks 
weekly, withholding the name of 
the manufacturers and the articles. 
Prizes are offered for the first lists 
of correct answers. 
pra 
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THE table reproduced above is 
sent out by Pearson's Magazine. 
It shows how, while others of the 
standard monthlies have decreased 
in advertising patronage this year, 
Pearson's and Leslie’s Monthly 
have increased. Of course, it does 
not require much acumen to see 
that the periodicals that are most 
behind have the best chance to 
make the most increase; but in say- 
ing this, it is not for a moment 
intended to cast any reflection upon 


the two magazines in = question. 
They are both brightly edited and 
be: ay of a large ‘ly increased cir- 
culation, and it is probable that 


the increase in advertising patron- 
now started will continue at 

pace gratifying as it will be 
well deserved. 


“PRINTERS’ INK” 
BOWL 
Office of 
Tue Post STANDARD ge gp 
Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 29, 1900. 
litor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 
Would you kindly send me by re- 
rn mail description of your fifth and 
Bowl prizes to newspapers, and 
greatly oblige, 
fours very truly, 
STANDARD COMPANY. 
P. Henry, Bus. Mgr. 
The Sugar Bowl to be awarded 
to the paper giving best advertis- 
i service in proportion to price 
charged east of the Mississippi out- 
side of New York and Chicago is 
the third; that to follow, for same 
merit in the whole United States, 
will be the fourth. Fifth and sixth 
nes are not at present in contem- 
plation.—[Epiror Printers’ INK. 
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SUGAR 
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Tue Post 
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ing 


ENDLESS CHAINS 


New York, Mar. 29, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please let me know through 
Printers’ Ink if there is any 
against my using the endless 
coupon system in my _ business 
brellas) and oblige an old reader? 

Sincerely, J. B. Kemp, 





1900. 


(um- 


City. 
There is no law against endless 
chains as such. What the gov- 
ernment, through the _postoffice 
department, objects to, is any end- 
ess chain arrangement wherein 
there is an element of chance. If 
the idea you have in mind contem- 
plates giving Smith something for 
his money, not dependent upon 
Brown doing something, although 


Smith may get more if Brown 
does a specific thing, and so on 
indefinitely, you cannot be inter 
fered with. Even in case your 
scheme has an aleatory tinge, the 
government will not object, but 


the postoffice department will not 
allow you the use of the mails, 
without which privilege endless 
chains are apt to go into endless 


sate snes PRINTERS’ INK. 
FIVE AND 1 TEN-CENT 
STORES. 


AsHTABULA, Ohio, March 30, 1goo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have a small line of advertising 
to place of articles adapted to the five 
and ten-cent stores and to dealers sup- 
plying the street hawkers. An exam 
ination of American Newspaper Di 
rectory class publications does not re 
veal to us what, if any, of the publica- 
tions are ‘‘aimed” at these trades. Can 
you tell us if there are any such, or if 
not, names of journals that have the 
best ‘‘reach” for these trades? Thank- 
ing you for courtesy and begging to re- 
mind you that in past we have been 
a modest contributor for liner ads in 
Printers’ INK and expect to continue 
it in future, we are, Respectfully, 


Joun C. Husparp, Prop. 
We suggest that you send for 
and examine the publications listed 


in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory under “Agents. As to 


“five and ten-cent stores,” a list of 
them appears in a directory of de- 
partment stores issued by D. T. 
Mallet, 253 Broadway, New York, 
at $1 a copy.—[Ep. Printers’ INK. 
wii 

Last year the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York expended 
$86,000 in keeping the advantages 
of trading in the metropolis before 
the mercantile public. 








-MARK. 
very ancient insti- 
book of the Bible 
tells us that the 
‘ain. That 
a murderer. 
Herculan- 
nature 
sides 


v THE TRADE 

The trade-mark is a 
tution, for the very first 

the book of Genesis 
Lord set his mark upon (¢ 
mark was the trade-mark of 
In the ruins of Pompeii and 
eum are found many signs in the 
of trade-marks inscribed on the 
of the beng fronts. For instance, “A 
Goat” was the sign of a dairy; ‘‘A mule 
yr fl a mill’? was a baker’s sign. At 
the door of a school, the memories of 
our own veet childhood’s days are 
forcibly presented by the sign of “: 
schoolmaster flogging his pupil.” At 
the door of a naker was the curious 
picture of Cupid carrying a pair of 
shoes, one on his head and the other 
in his id, symbolizing the fact anc 
undoubtedly impressing it forcibly on 
the minds of the purchasing public of 
that day, that that Mr. 
Douglas sold a love 
at the head—-perhap 
his profession. The 
Vinters or wine sellers 
trade-mark in the shape of a 
bush at their doors; hence the 
“Good wine needs no bush.” 
marks are found upon the 
by ancient Pheenician 
old, ricks recovered 
of the tem s of Ninevah 
ancient E | 
The first 
government, 
centuries 
Christian 
and iron. Lydiar 
with the invention of gold an 
coins—hbimetallism, as it were 
two thousand years ro. The 
Hindus had and employed 
symbols for merchondiee three 
thousand years ag The Chinese, 
whose chronology dates back many 
thousands of ye stamped their pot 
tery, as appears by authentic records, 
fully four thousand six hundred years 
ago. The well known Hall marks of 
England originated Ra the thirteenth 
century, over seven hundred years ago 
3ut I need not cae trace the 
tory of the trade-ma o establish 
claims to great ar Morris S. 
Wise, before the Sphin: 
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+o 
AN IDEA 

two. bills of different series 
slightly soile 1 in circulating, 
still retaining a new look, and affix 
the bills, side by side, to a proper shea 
card, accompanied by the _ following 
r 

“ 





$1 


Ta ike 


issues, 








reading, or such variation as may 
to you being more appropriate fo 
your and individual use se 
sure to retain the idea or you may lose 
the desired effect: 
WHICH 
IESE a LS IS 
COUNTERFEIT? 
(Bill) (Bill) 
A CORRECT ENTITLES 
YOU TO ONE OF 
OUR BIL 


occur 
as 


special 


OF 





GUESS 


L 

5c. CIGARS, 
Wortu a NICKEL. 
entitled to 
both bills are 
either of 
not correct 


It’s 

Of course, a 
but one g 
rent line, a 
c 

r 


person is 
and as 
to 


guess, 
guess as them 


b iter feit is 
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ADVERTISING REFRIGERATORS. 











A_ modification of an old idea in ad- 
vertising, namely, the use of bottles of 
mammoth proportions made in fac-simile 
of those in which some popular bev- 
erage is sold, has been developed by 
two Massachusetts men, who intend to 
use such bottles for advertising refrig- 
erators. The plan is to put up the 
beverages in bottles and to make the 
( i bottle in exact  fac-simile 
ot these, and large enough to hold a 
supply of ice, bottles and glasses in 
which to serve the beverage, the latter 
also being thus kept cool. The inten- 


tion is to place these refrigerators upon 

















a 








shop counters, at proper locations upon 





the street, or at any other desired 
place, where they will be in the plain 
sight of the public and where they may 
be in the ec tom of a dispenser. ccess 
to*the interior of the refrigerator is by 
means of two doors in the rear, the 
neck nortion being also removable, to 
quickly charge the body portion with 
ice and bottles. In order to prevent 
their use for water coolers, tanks for 
lemonade, etc., it is suggested that the 
walls inside be painted with some harm- 
less but strong flavoring extract, such 
as sassafras, which would impart an 
unusual taste to the water.—Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Dispatch. 
~o 
THE CAMERA’S LIMITATIONS 
The camera alone is practically use- 


less when it comes to the seatiention of 





really attractive advertising designs. 
True, the advertiser may get a pretty or 
a striking picture by this means; yet 
it is well known that the bare repro- 
duction of a photograph gives an un- 
finished impression and unless the pict 
ure is turned over to an artist to be 
decorated and idealized it will not have 
as good an effect as would an artistic 
drawing. The only way, then, 
advertiser to obtain the best 
from the camera is to use it in 

ion with the artist’s brush 
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PUBLICITY. 
Advertising of Los 
Secretary Wiggins of 
Commerce of that city 


N. E. A. 

Pacific Coast 
Angeles quotes 
the Chamber of 
as saying: 

There is a greater number of tourists 
in California this year than have been 
here since boom times. I ascribe the 
increase to the advertising given this 
section before and during the sessions 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. That convention was the greatest 

lvertisement Los Angeles ever had. 
Some people think the money was ill 
spent the thousands we expended in 
advertising—but think what a tremend 
ous thing it was. The employees of the 

nber of Commerce _ distributed 
amo the members of the N. E. A 
420,000 copies of a prospectus designed 





























particularly for the advertisement of the 
city and twice as many folders advertis- 
ing California in its entirety. In the 
Chamber we notice particularly the 
beneficial results of the seed we sowed. 
Our office force is kept busy answering 
inquiries. I think that in the spring 
there will be a tremendous influx of 
people from the Middle West to the 
Pacific Coast 
~- ; 

ADVERTISING BY WINDOW. 

A good window always brings direct 
results You can feel its pulse beat 
the moment the curtain goes up. I 
emember a tinware sale we once had. 
Our adman gave it a well-written half 
page, with cuts. This appeared in the 
Sunday and Monday papers. The re 

Its were not what were expected. I 

unable to get my window in as 
soon as the ad apneared, so noticed 
that the sale was not what would be 
called a success. Three days afterward 
[ put in a window and before it was 
fini shed customers were calling at the 
department for the goods. displayed. 
The sales for the latter part of the 
week were triple what they were the 
fore part. I asked the department man- 
ager after the sale which he derived 
the most benefit from—ad or window. 
He gave the window all the credit for 
the success of the sale, for a success it 

after the window was in. And for 

nth afterward people were calling 
for goods like those they had seen in 
that window.—Geo. F. Leak, in Dry 
7o0ds Economist. 

_ ~or 

NAPOLEON AND THE PRESS. 

“When I returned from Elb:z I 
poleon is quoted as saying, in the April 
Century, “I found, among other papers 
of the Bourbons, an account of six thou- 


sand franks -~ monthly to the editors 
of the Times, besides taking a hundred 
numbers monthly, and I had an offer 
from them to write for me for payment. 

1 offers from the editors of several 
English newspapers to write for me, 
even during the time of war, previous 
to my going to Elba, and to insert news 








and everything else I wished. I did not 
do it. was wrong, however; I ought 
to have accepted their offer, and then 
my name would not have been held in 
such odium in England as it was. This 
they said themselves to me. For in the 
end these newspapers formed the pub- 
lic opinion, and always will do. I was 
very wrong; I see it now.” 


A PROTEST FROM FRANCE. 


Parisian papers are making great ado 


about the alleged forging of French 
trade-marks by manufacturers in this 
country, and urge united action on the 


part of French producers looking to the 
prosecution of the offenders. That such 
a condition exists is well known to ev 
erybody, and the French manufacturers 
have just cause for complaint. Why 
American manufacturers should be 
guilty of such offenses seems a mystery 
in this day of America’s general supe- 
riority. There was a day when our 
manufacturers were not able to produce 
articles of as good a quality as those 
of foreign make, but that day has passed 
as far as the general line of goods is 
concerned. The people to-day are not 
ssking for foreign-made goods. They 
know that the home-made article is as 
good, if not better. Then, why do 
some of our producers continue using 
fraudulent labels? Simply out of habit? 

St. Louis Grocer 

_ —— 
CHENEY’S CALCULATIONS, 

From F. R. Cheney’s talk before the 
recent meeting of the Ohio Associated 
Dailies the following is taken: 

There are in the United States three 
thousand monthly magazines, fifteen 
thousand weeklies ana two thousand 
daily newspapers—total, twenty thou 
sand periodicals. Twenty-four million 
dollars expended by the manufacturing 
proprietors, divided by twenty thou- 
sand _ periodical makes a quotient of 
twelve hundred dollars, which, on an 
average, is paid by the proprietors’ as- 
sociation to each periodical in 
United States. If the press of 
United States pay twenty-five per cent 
of the amount received they would 
pay one-fourth of twenty-four million, 
or six million of dollars to the adver- 
tising agent, an average of hun- 
dred dollars per paper. 
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cost of 
a ncil 
depends on 
how long it lasts 
and how much time 
it takts to keep it 
pointed. The most 

costly pencils are 
S ie cheap ones 
—break too 


































4 stamp On a pen- 
cil is warrant of its 
economy—surety of a 
tough, finely-tempered, 
long-wearing lead. Made in 
all styles and all degrees of 
ess, 


Dixon’s 
Grpne Pencils 


suit all pencil uses and all users of pencils. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 
6c. for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 
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SOME BOOKLETS. 


Under this heading will be reviewed from time to time such booklets as are believed 

to possess qualities or characteristics which make them 

While advertising matter for attention under this heading is solicited, the 
i. 


f interest to o her advertisers. 


right to 


decide whether or not it shall be reviewed is of course reservec 





of Kewanee, IIl., is- 


Lay & Lyman, 
catalogue 


sued “Holiday Reminders,” a 
of 24 pages and cover, size 914x6, the 
object of which | was to make “holiday 
shopping easier.” In it are illustrated, 
described and priced in the rotation 
named, rugs, lace curtains, carpet-sweep- 


ers, furs, celluloid and leatherette nov- 
elties, silverware, smoking jackets, 
mufflers, bath robes, umbrellas, gents’ 
furnishings, dolls, games, books, and 
toys. It is convincingly written, the 
illustrations are O. K. and the typog- 

above the average. 


raphy and or a 
It is printed in photo-brown. The cov- 
er is of a buff color, on which the title 
is printed in brown. 


J. M. White and M. E. Wooster, of 
Butte, Montana, published ‘‘Hennessy’s 
Hints for Housekeepers,” which is a 
6x84 catalogue of 56 pages and cover, 
“gotten up to make the residents of 
Montana and adjoining States better 
acquainted, not only with the magnifi- 
cence of Hennessy’s New Building, but 
also with the fine stock of goods car- 
ried in the several departments of this, 
the most up-to-date department store 
in the Northwest.” Eighteen fine half- 
tone engravings show what the interior 
of the store looks like. The facts about 





each stock are tersely told, and so is 
the history and growth of the busi- 
ness. A page of nonpareil, leaded, is 
devoted to explaining how and over 
what routes from New York, as com- 
mercial center, tons upon tons of mer- 
chandise in ‘‘carload lots” are annually 
shipped to Hennessy’s. More than 
three pages are devoted to “Hints for 
Housekeepers’ : three pages to “Chaf- 
ing Dish Recipes,’ and over four to 
“Choice Cooking Recipes.’ The last 
seventeen pages consist of advertise- 
ments of all kinds, and there is also 

a colored insert furnished by the ‘Near- 
silk” people. Outside of the ads the 
inside pages are almost wholly set in 


leaded nonpareil; the half-tones occupy 


each a half page across. ery few 
articles are described, but those that 
are are illustrated. The cover is of a 
sage-green stock; the front cover de- 


sign showing a couple leisurely resting 
on a divan looking over a copy of 
“Hennessy’s Hints for Housekeepers.” 


The Corbin Cabinet 
of New Britain, Conn 
friends in the trade” —“Our Monthly 
Letter,” which is a four-page affair, 
6x9 inches in size. The “December, 
1899,” edition, which is “No. 6” of the 
series, treats, in seven paragraphs, upon 
the year 1899 as it has been experi- 
enced by the Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
and for the year 1900 it considers itself 
only competent to predict that ‘‘Ameri- 
can history presents no precedents for 
gauging the immediate future, and 
there is little upon which to base a pre- 
diction.” he most attractive of it all 
is the front. page design, which shows 





Lock Company, 
issue—“‘to 








Dec 


snow. 


the Corbin factories in aber garb 
literally covered with 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
distributes ““The Story of a Brave Cow 
ard,” a book of 32 pages and cover, 
size 444x634, a thrilling short story of 





campaigning in the Philippines. The 
tale is superbly illustrated with half- 
tones. The cutie covers are pale 
blue, sprinkled with white, and on these 
the designs are printed in green and 
red, the green being conspicuous. The 
map of the Philippines and near-by 
countries appears on the second cover 
and that of the United States on the 
third, the course of travel from the 
Philippines to the interior of this coun- 
try being indicated by dotted lines in 
red. On the second cover also appears 
pictures of Dewey and Otis, and the 
Olympia.’ This book is known as 
“North-Western Series No. 5,” being 
one of a series of short stories pub- 
lished at intervals by this road. 

The second edition of the “Electric 
Power” catalogue of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Ceusaan, New York, consists of 
72 pages and cover, size 7x934. It de- 
scribes and illustrates every part of the 
Lundell Motor and shows the various 
machinery in connection with which 
this motor may be employed. It is 
hardly possible that better illustrations 
than those used in this catalogue can 
be produced. The general get-up and 
letterpress are all that could be ex- 
pected. The cover, of a green stock, 
is printed with a first quality bronze 
and a black, giving good contrast. 

“A Good Bed. the Ross Hair Mat- 
tress” is a booklet of 16 pages and 


cover, issued by Geo. G. Ross, of 


Cleveland, Ohio. It treats of the vari- 
ous substances used for mattresses an¢ 
gives reasons why the substance used 
in the Ross mattresses is the best ma- 
terial; explains the detail of manufact- 
ure and the “preparation of hair for 
Ross hair mattresses.’”’ Iron bedsteads 
and springs are also described and il- 
lustrated, care having been taken to 
make Jit as clear as possible to readers 
that, “‘we only furnish them as a mat- 
ter of accommodation to customers that 
need something in this line to com- 
plete their bedroom outfit.””. The cover, 
though of white stock, has been tinted 
yellow, on which the title design is 


lium green and mahogany, 
rming a frame around 


printed in me 
this title design fo 





a picture showing an iron bed with 
mattress and a lady sitting on same 
in attitude indicating she feels satisfied. 
This picture appears in yellow with 
m: thogany as the background. Size, 
47% by 67g inches. 

Geo. G. Ross, of Cleveland, 0., issues 
“M: ittresses an 1 Feathe r Pillows, a 
3%x6 booklet of 12 pages and cover. 


It treats on his makes of hair mattresses 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


and mattresses made of cotton felt, pam- 





pas grass, palm leaf, husk and excel- 
sior. And it states the facts about 
feather pillows, giving the prices of 
them and the mattresses. The front 


cover is composed of type, artistically 
arranged; is printed in black and red, 
with light green for a background. On 
the back cover appears an illustration 
of a mattress, and two piccaninnies are 
in the act of pouring live geese into a 
pillow case, resting on the mattress. 














The Owatonna Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Owatonna, Minn., issues a 
booklet of twenty pages and cover, size 
5x64, called “*Disbrow Facts,’’ and as 
a sub-title they use, “A few of the rea- 

ns why,” adding that, ‘some say it 

all we claim; others say we don’t 
enough.” The object of the book- 
to advertise the Disbrow Com- 

t Churn and Butter Worker. This 
has done well, the letterpress and il- 
lustrations being all that could be ex- 
pected. Excellent testimonials put the 
finishing touches to the arguments ad- 
vanced. The cover of the booklet is 
white on the inside and yellow on the 
outside, on which the title is printed in 
red The inside pages, of a_ white, 
highly-calendered half-tone stock, are 
well-printed in green ink. 

The publishers of the Tobacco Leaf, 

York, have issued a_ twelve-page 
cover booklet, size 3'4x6, the ob- 


of which is “‘to urge the advisability 

















demonstrate. the profitableness of 
to-date advertising.” Several adver- 
ments taken from the columns of 
Tobacco Leaf are reproduced to 
how the “character and variety of 
the newer styles of publicity.” The 
oklet is convincingly written; the il- 
trations and the printing are per- 
fect; the inside pages consist of a light- 
green half-tone oui, and on ened front 
page of the cadet-blue cover ars a 
half-humorous sketch, showing a "oale- 
itor carrying an ad. This sketch is 
printed in silver and shaded in black. 
Emerson Manufacturing Com- 
P Rochester, issue a Cat- 
al and price list of “Dr ifting Room 
Furniture and Accessories,” of for- 
ty-eight pages and cover, size 6x9. _ By 


illustration and description it has been 


saeeted to show a full line of dri ift- 
ing room furniture, including “blue- 
print frames and apparatus for expos- 
ing them, filing cabinets and other ap- 
pliances for simplifying and facilitating 
the work of those persons whose _ pro- 
fessions require articles of this kind.” 


general get-up and the illustraticns 
re first-class. 1e cover, of a dark- 
reen stock, is printed in bronze and 
a bright green. 
The Goodwill 
Baltimore, Md., 
booklet, 





Chemical Company of 
issue a_ sixteen-page 











size 2x27%, in which is explain- 

ed how it came about that they secured 
the three original prescriptions that 
cured a “young lady’s pimpled and 
blotched face, which for several years 
had disfigured her otherwise pleasing 
intenance to a disgusting degree,” 











| that they “prepared identical quan- 
tities of each and named them A, ofl 
Face Remedies and are putting them in 
neat packages, each containing fifty 
days’ treatment, at the low price of 


one dollar per set.” On the front page 
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sars the face of a pretty woman 
and on the last page that of a man. 
he booklet, when mailed, is opened 
so that the two faces immediately at- 
tract attention, and this done, one can- 
not help but read on, for beneath the 
two faces appear these words: ‘‘The 
man with a history.” The booklet is set 
in pica old style Jenson. leaded, is 
neatly printed and convincingly written. 


appe 





The Reversible Collar Company of 
Boston incloses in every box of its 
reversible ‘‘Linene”’ collars and cuffs a 
booklet of sixteen pages and cover, size 
314x6! This booklet tells what ‘‘Lin- 
ene” is, exploits the merits of collars, 
cuffs and shirt bosoms made from it 
and presents facts and figures intended 
to show that it is more economical anc 
as _ stylish to wear “Linene” collars, 
cuffs and shirt bosoms as such articles 
made of linen. On every page contain- 
ing readi matter appears an outline 
cut illustrating what is being said in 
the reading matter. The various styles 
of collars, cuffs and shirt bosoms are 


shown and so is also one of the boxes 


in which they are sold at stores. The 
inside of the booklet is printed in red 
and black, and the front cover, although 
originally of a white stock, is tinted 
buff, on W hich in red and black is print- 
ed the “Linene” trade-mark and the 
**Linene” wearer, whose picture appears 
in almost every one of the “Linene” 


advertisements. 

Catalogue No. ; 
Huron Engine 
Port Huron, 
the thresherman” 
prices for C 


the Port 
Thresher Company, 
lists “everything 
and quotes “low 
QO. (cash with order) 
or C. O. D., and net time prices on 
supplies.” The catalogue consists of 
sixty-four pages 1 cover, size 534x8%. 
The inside pag consist of a good 
quality yellow news.” The cover 
stock is good and of a wine color. The 
illustrations are good and the printing 

black ink—clean and clear. The cat- 
alogue contains an “index,” “rules for 
ordering, shipping, remitting, terms, 
etc,” also an “introductory,” which is 
convincingly written. An order blank 
is inclosed in every catalogue, also an 
“application for money order,”’ on which 


7, issued by 
and 
Mich., 


the name and address of the Port Huron 
concern is already printed in red ink. 

Spadone Brothers _ Manufacturing 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., manufact- 
urers of pure oak tanned leather belt- 
ing, issue a booklet of twenty-four pages 
and cover, size 312x634 describing the 
various brands of belting manufactured, 
quoting prices and showing the trade- 
marks of each, also quoting .prices on 
belting cunpiice, showing the _ illustra- 
tions of several. The two back pages 
of the booklet are devoted to tables, 
showing “how to calculate the length 
of belting before the pulleys are in 
position” and “how to ascertain the 
diameters of pulleys and speed of 
shafts.” The inside pages, of a good 
quality half-tone stock, are printed in 
photo-brown and _ black. he cover, of 


dark green, is printed in gold. 


Printed in red and black, the calendar 








of the Spratts ent (America) Lim- 
ited Com ny of New York and Newark, 
N. J., consists of thirteen leaves, size 
10x12, fastened together by a brass rod 


that runs across the top and has a 
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brass loop in center so that it can be 


hung up. On the front leaf appears: 
‘With —- iments of Spratts Patent 
(America) Limited’? and the New York 


address, as well as this in extra large 






type: “Extra copies of this calendar 
will be funished only at the rate of 
25 cents per copy.” The back of this 


first leaf is blank, it appearing as though 











the Spratts people intended that this 
leaf should be torn from the calendar 
as soon as put into use. On each leaf 
to follow appears in one of the upper 
corners a monthly calendar; on the 
first leaf, January, on the next, Feb- 
ruary, and so on. The balance of the 
front page of each of the leaves is used 
for “the pictures and pedigrees of vari- 
ous breeds of dogs,” which have been 
taken from original drawings made 
for the American Kennel Gazette, by G. 
Muss-Arnolt and kindly lent to us by 
the American Kennel Club.”’ Incident- 
ally the merits of the Spratts dog foods 
and medicines and poultry foods are 
made mention of and pictures of the 
foods are shown which, by the 

are mostly put up in the form of 

ers. On the reverse side of the 
endar leaves appear, in three-column 
measure, “Dog diseases and how to 
cure them,” “How to give medicine,” 
“Preparing dogs for exhibition,” “Tips 
on dog feeding,’ “The common sense 
of dog feeding,” special directions for 
the dog foods and medicines and the 


dog furnish- 
conv incingly 
satisfy “the 


prices of them and all the 
ings and necessities. It is 
written and will certainly 
lover of dogs. 


HOW HE 


- <a 
GOT RICH. 
Col. Geo. B. M. Harvey, now 

of Harper’s and of the North mert- 

can Review, began as a reporter for 
the New York lWor nd was assigned 
to duty in New Jersey. Soon after- 
ward he was made insurance commis 
sioner of New Jersey and while hofd 
ing this office was made m anaging editor 
of the World. The World, so the story 
goes, had information that Mr. Van 

Alan, the society man, had 

ooo to the Cleveland campais fund of 

1892, with a tacit understanding that 

he should be appointed minister to 

Italy. Pulitzer, it is said, hated Van 

Alan inveterately because the latter had 

prevented Pulitzer’s wife from breaking 

into the select of Newport’s§ society. 

But Pulitzer promised Harvey, W. C. 

Whitney and another party that if 

a certain young friend of Mrs. Pulit- 

zer was appointed a member of the 

Austrian embassy, he would withhold 

his information. The young man re- 

ceived his Bagge nt and then Pulit- 
zer broke faith. He published the story 
about ay Alan and made such a war 
upon him that his name was withdrawn 
after being sent to the senate. Stung 
by Pulitzer’s treachery, Harvey resigned 
from the World, when Whitney, admir 
ing his manliness, made him his confi- 
dential man and put him in the way 
of making the money which enabled 
him to buy the Review and invest in 
Harper’s.—Newspa Maker 


head 

















isn’t as good as it can be, 
as it ought to be. 


If an ad 
it isn’t as 


Wm. 
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A MINISTER'S 
A _ matrimonial 
by Rev. John 
in all the local 
days: 
“When 
call 
N 


AD. 

boom has been started 
Encell, who has been 
newspapers for several 


married 
Encell, 
v2 


ready to get 
or send for Brother 
Javis street, Syracuse, 

Accompanying it was a cut 
revere nan 


you are 


of the 





Encell 
was prepared to tie 
duced 

“So 


said to-day that he 
nuptial knots at re- 
anywhere from $3 to $5. 
want to know how I _came 
my business, do you?” he 
repeated in response to a question. 
“Well, now, why should not I? you 
see I believe in advertising, and it came 
to me as an inspiration one day that 
there was not any reason why it should 
not pay as well in my line as any other. 
It has, too. I would not have done 
it, you know, if I had been a member 
of the ministerial association,” he add- 
ed, “because it would not have been 
fair in competition with the rest. sut 
I’m outside now, and therefore inde- 
pendent of any of those obligations. 
Yes, I’ve used want columns before,” 
he went on, “for what you might call 
‘sermonette advertising’—just a line or 
two, calling people’s attention to their 
need of salvation and the way to get 
it.”"—_ New 


ork re ss, March 26. 

A PHYSICIAN'S QUESTION. 

Dr. A. Soper writes to the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Commercial Gazett Profes- 
sional brethren, answer my question: 
Can you give one good, sound, prac- 
tical, common sense reason why the 
reputable physician, fitted years of 
experience for the alleviation of special 
ailments, should not make known his 
business to the public by the only ways 
in which he can make the benefits of his 
knowledge reach the greatest number? 

+e 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY. 

Quality of advertising is of no use to 
any advertiser without quantity, but 
quantity may be used profitably even if 
auality is lacking.—T7renton / 
Times. 


rates, 
you 
to advertise 











APARTMENT AND PRIVATE 
HOUSH3 FOR SALE AND EX 
CHANGE; ALSO BUSINESS PROP- 
ERTY BOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
REAL ESTATE AND 
OF THE CITY FoR. SALE 
RENT 

ESTATES, BUSINES® BUILDINGS 
AND APARTMENT HOUSES MAN 
AG 

PARGAING ALWAYS. ON HaNb 
I 


CITY AND COUNTRY PROP 
ERTY. 


The Checkley Realty Co., 


OUT 
AND 


‘220 BROADWAY. 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS BORDER THIS LITTLE 


ADVERTISEMENT HERE SLIGHTLY RE- 
DUCED, STOOD OUT VERY PROMINENTLY ON 
A PAGE OF N, Y. ““SUNDAY WORLD” ADS, 
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PAYS. 


that contain 


ADVERTISING 
She skips the columns 


The news notes of the day. 

She only reads the startling things 

That advertisers say 

Visalia | (Cal.) Delta. 
+) — 

REMEMBER that advertising is not the 
end, but the means. It may be striking, 
tasteful and forceful, but if the goods 
are not right, if the prices are too high, 
if the selling force is ignorant, care 
less and discourteous, advertise as you 
may, your business will not grow. 
Wm. H. Campbell. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 


in one week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 


OOK out for the advertising agent who seeks 
4 to put some other paper on your list in place 
ot the Day, New London, to cover its field. 
There’s a nigger about somewhere 


MAINE. 


never have any trouble 
in Kowell’s exactly as we 











getting 
send it 


Wt 


doesn't 





ost us aacent. Ourcireulation is worth exploit 
ine too. And-we treat advertisers alike—one 
flat rate to all. Are you with us? COURIER 
GAZETTE, Rockland, Me. 





ILLINOIS. 


“We INKEY’S HOME JOURNAL is just right for 
advertising articles that interest people in the 
smaller towns. Subscribers belong to American 
Musical Association, and own pianos and organs 
50,00 CO ~ wr April. Circulation growing ; 61x 
flat rate. rite forsample copy and particulars 
W.bB ONKICS COMPANY, Chicago. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ne EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., is the 

only afternoon paper published in 100 miles 
of its office. It is the official advertising journal 
of Charleston, 8. C. 





CANADA. 


( TVAN ADIAN ADVERTISING is best done 
E ESBARATS ADVERTISING 








Montre 
CLASS PAPERS. 
ADVERTISING, 
])RINTERS’ INK, published weekly by Geo. P 


Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu- 
merous Class of journals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 

PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good adve rtising | methods, giving 
examples of good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. It also considers the value of news 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the diset esmnerige of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has comeibate ~d to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an 
other, but making no e ffort to be consistent, ad 
vocating to-d: ay to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the ~ past. ver 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subse riptio n 
price $5 : year. Advertising Classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address P RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N, Y. 








atin. 





a rating 





_ RELIGIOUS, _ 


BAPTIST. 


TT! GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 

by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach 
ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala 
bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 

















Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $700 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


WANTED. 








Case of bad health 


that R‘I°P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., 
New York, for Io samples and 1,000 


testimonials. 


400 


Copies Daily 
printed by 


THE DAY 


New London, 
No other paper in its field 
prints one-haif as many. 
Own errr wer 


SELF CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 





Conn. 








Mr. O. H, Werni ’s Experience, in 
‘Printers’ Ink,” August 2, 1899. 
Mr. Frank 
M. Ter ublishes 


H. 


an interview with Mr. O 


oe manager of the Wernicke 

. of Elastic Bookcase Fame. After 
Pod many bright ideas about advertis- 
ing, Mr. Wernicke, in answer to Mr 


Tenny’s question as to how he rates 
the various magazines, says that 
“after the ‘Review of Reviews,’ 
—_ CuLTURE MAGAZINE 
s the next best invest- 

ment for us. 





SELF 
larg 


monthly published west of Philadelphia. 


the 
st circulation of any purely literary 


Cutture MaAGazing has 


Sample copies sent for the 


asking. 
Rates of any agency or 


SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE, 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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The Practical Dairyman 


with over 20,000 circulation among the creameries, factories, 
dairymen and farmers of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota and Canada, offers advertisers the best 
facilities for reaching these classes, which are composed of ready 
and liberal buyers. The publication is the leading dairy paper 
of the country and is steadily gaining in popularity. Circulation 
guaranteed. Rates low. Sample will be sent free on application, 
E. CHUBB FULLER, Publisher, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Only Publication in America which makes a permanent 
feature of exploiting and illustrating everything pertaining to 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
‘THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
On all news-stands. Price 15 cents. Published at 853 Carnegie Hail, New York. 
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I am in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other | 
man in the business. I make the fashion in 
typographicz al display. I have charge of the 
mechanical department of PRINTERS’ INK. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out 
complete jobs. If you wish to improve both the 
tone and appearance of your advertising matter 

{t will pay you to consult me. Send yourname | 
on a small postal card for a copy of my large | 
postal card. 


WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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By Jumps and Bounds 


the TRENTON TIMES has attained its present place at the 


head of the procession in the New Jersey capital. 


It is the only 


penny paper in the city, the only afternoon paper and the only 
home paper, because it is the only paper Trenton ever had which 


prints all the local news every day. 
I y day 


yrosperous city of 
pros} y 


It goes into the homes in this 
75,000 people, and is the best advertising 


proposition we know of, especially for the price. 


TRENTON TIMES, Trenton, N. J. 

















4 WENN 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


goes into over 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND FAMILIES in 


Jersey City, and is a guest in over eighty per cent 


of the 


IN — 





WETNESS: 

SUNTAN INSTANT 775 
+ - i, \e, \e, <7 TAR 4 

DNCISINTNAMINSTINLTINCS Mee rr 





English - speaking households in the city. 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION 
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00,000 GERMANS 





read the daily ToLEpo Express 


and 75,000 others the Weekly. 


Have you anything to sell that 


they need ? Experience of many 


proves that you can reach them 


in no other way so quickly and 


cheaply as through the ..... 


Daity and WEEKLY ExXpREss. 


150 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


W. &. SCOTT, 


-— 
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Is one of the ating daily papers of Rhode Island. Its circulation shows a 
steady growth. The TRIBUNE is a popular paper, and was never more so with 
its patrons than at 1 Bosse It ting a distinct field of its own in a big territory. 
By the use of its advertising columns, your announcement can be placed before many 
of the people of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, etc. Write ya rates 

If you use the columns of the TRIBUNE, your ad will be in good company. 
The largest and most discriminating local advertisers, as well as the smaller ones, 
constantly use our columns, because it pays them to do so. We also carry the 
leading general advertisers of the country. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


a 


The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 
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Latest Information 


CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 


6 

INVALUABLE for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- : 
RECTORY. Published March 1, 1g00. 32d year; Ist quar- 8 
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It has more news in less space 
than any other Buffalo news- 
paper. 


THE 


BUFFALO JREVIEW 


publishes news co. cisely and 
completely. It publishes news 
while it is news and before it 
becomes history. It gets its 
news by wire, not by freight. 
It isa member of the New York 
Sun and Northern Associated 
Press Service. 


Eastern Agency : 
W. E. Scort, THE BUFFALO REVIEW CO., 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. Burrao, N. Y. 




















SORGCERO RREEES 





By Chas. 


Subscribers are invited to 
upon any subject discussed in this department, 





The St. Johnsbury Republican, 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., publishes the 
following little squib at the head 
of its editorial column every day. 
They say they do so for the pur- 
pose of impressing upon the minds 
of their readers the fact that ad- 
vertising is profitable for all con- 
cerned, the advertiser, the reader 
and the publisher 

ADVERTISING PROFITS. 

Republican readers make money 
by carefully perusing Republican 
advertisements. 

Republican advertisers make 
money by attracting the attention 
of Republican readers. 

The Republican makes money 
by introducing Republican readers 
to Republican advertisers. 

This the story of the three- 
fold benefit of advertising in the 
Republican. | Are you in the trust? 


1S 


Wes AND een. 

Shoes for All. 

Perry, Iowa. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
department. 

have the fol- 
priv ately, if 


arenew readers of 
rested readers of your 
uld be pleased to 
query answered, 


We 
Inte 





our signature as 
our trade-mark. It is 
y and we believe favorably 
locally. In the near future_the 
ter will succeed the present firm. 
s been manager and sole represent- 
ve the firm here since its establish- 
ent With these facts, which strikes 
1 the best style for the new firm 
Shoes All,” “Will A. Rall 
for All,” or _a store name, such 
as “The Economy Square Shoe Store’’? 
question this: Is our trade- 
of sufficient merit to preserve 
than to take a store name which 
be continued without change under 
new ownership? 
ours truly . A. Rati. 
i Mr. Rall has practically been 
the firm or its representative all 
along, I believe the best thing he 
can do would be to continue the 
old firm name just as it is, unless 
Mr. Wild refuses to allow his 


rs inge in the name of a 
is always a bad thing if it can 
provided the firm has 


some 
been 


years 








for 


1s 








name to be used. 
The 
firm 


be avoided; 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


ask questions, submit — ans s for criticism, or to give their views 
Cha 
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rightly conducting the business, and how to 





F. Fones. 


Addr us. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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already got a good name to start 
with. 

the firm has a bad name, if 
its previous record is one that you 
want to get away from, then, of 
course, change the name as much 

Ss possible. 

\ firm name better made up 
of the names of a store’ propri- 
etors than some outside word, pro- 
vided the names of the proprietors 


S 

















are easy words or pleasant words 
to call. 

_ The letter from “Grocer,’ published 
in your of Printers’ INK 
recently, st this somewhat simi- 
lar inquiry. 

We have a retail store 30x125 on 
the main street of a lively city of 50,000 
inhabitants—last census. Nearly 60,000 
now Our trade has steadily increased 
for three years up to about three 
months ago We run practically the 
only cash market in town. About four 
mont} » two other cash markets were 
opened. For the past three months our 
trade has held its own, but has not 
contin to increase in spite of our 

d_ advertising efforts. During 

five days of the week our store 

enough to accommodate the 

rs Saturday’s trade amounts to 
fully one-third of the week’s total sales. 


Then our store cannot properly care for 


all who come to buy between 3 and 
9 p. m. 

To take in the next store, 20x12s, 
would mean an increase of 20 per cent 
in expenses. 15 per cent increased sales 
yearly would mean a loss on es basis 
(i.e. our present net profits would be re- 
duced); 20 per cent incre ase would 
just about take care of the increased 
expenses; 25 per cent increase in sales 


would mean $750 more net profit than 


we now earn, etc., etc. 

Would you enlarge? This is a prob- 
lem that sooner or later confronts so 
many business men that we think it 
will have aes interest for readers 
of Printers’ Ink. 

Yours races 


It is hard to tell. I think, how- 
ever, that I should hesitate about 
adding on the next store, consid- 
ering the fact that it is only really 
needed one day in the week. 

Can’t you get ahead of the other 


fellows by making your present 
store more attractive than theirs? 
I know, of course, that room is 
sometimes necessary in order to 











have an attractive store, but it is 
not always necessary. 

Then again, you can perhaps 
train some of your customers to 
buy earlier in the week that part 
of their supplies that can be pur- 
chased in advance of actual want. 
You can perhaps do this by mak- 
ing special inducements on cer- 
tain lines on the days in the week 
when you are not busy. 

* * * 


Do not mix charity and advertis- 
ing. There are many schemes 
going the rounds at present, in 
which advertisements are solicited 
mainly on the ground of charity, 
that I want to make a vigorous pro- 
test against them. 

Many a merchant claims that 
advertising does not pay, when, if 
you could analyze his advertising 
account, you would find that his 
patronage had been given to certain 
mediums through charitable or 
friendly motives, and not for busi- 
ness reasons. 

I am not spe aking against char- 
ity, but against call_ng it by some 
other name than its proper one. 
If you feel disposed to assist some 
church, benevolent order or person, 
by giving them cash for a space 
in some trifling programme or pub- 
lication, all well and good; but 
charge it up to charity and not to 
advertising, for as an advertise- 
ment it is probably not worth a 
five-cent piece. 

There are also so many fakes 
masquerading under the name of 
charity that you will have to keep 
your eyes open if you want to dis- 
tinguish real charity from that 
which is not charity at all. 

There are companies of men now 
traveling all over the country fleec- 
ing cityafter city by sc hemes,claim- 
ing the support of the benevolent 
for sweet charity’s sake. 

Their mode of procedure 
about like this: In striking a new 
town they first endeavor to find out 
what is the most popular charitable 
organization in it. Then they go 
to the manager of that institution 
and offer $100, $150, or $200 for the 
privilege of getting out a souvenir 
or_ history of the organization. 

Perhaps it is a Fire Department 
Benevolent Association Souvenir, 


so 


is 
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or a Children’s Free Hospital His- 
a Grand 












































tory, a Church Directory, 

Army Souvenir, or some such 

other scheme, of which they prom- | 
ise to publish 5,000 or 10,000 cop- 3 
ies, but in reality only publish : 


enough to give one to each adver- a 
tiser when the bills are collected. 
When the pr-vilege is secured 
they usually get a letter from the 
chief officer of the institution, stat- 
ing that they are getting up such ; 
a book. In ignorance, or out of 
carelessness, the officer, who is 
probably a kind-hearted, unsuspi- i 
cious man, signs the document, and : 
the schemers are ready to beat the 
public, and go about exclaiming 
that the “ads” are for the benefit 
of the association whose name they j 
have purchz ised for $100. 
Another “fake” scheme which 
has long been popular is the news- 
paper write-up. A flattering no- 
tice is written about you and pre- 
sented by a slick-tongued person I 
who offers to give it an immense 
circulation in some special edition 
of a certain paper, for which he 
only wants to charge you some two 
or three hundred times what it 
is worth. 
A company of men worked a cer- } 
tain city last spring and secured 
nearly $7,000 in about two weeks’ 


time, and for this sum they gave 
the written-up and done-up ad- 
vertisers space which cost them 


(and would have cost any one else 
$500. Allowing $200 for expenses 
of the men who worked the fake, 
the total cost was $700, leaving a 
net profit of $6,300 for the schem- 
ers, or over $3,000 a week. 

One of the most novel schemes 
on this order is to have children 
solicitors. Probably a bright little 
boy some 14 or 15 years old calls 
to see you and shows you a little 


reading notice with or without a t 
poem attached, which he claims 
he has prepared. He does not want 
to charge you anything for it, but a 
is going to publish it in a little d 
paper, and would like to sell you tl 
a few thousand copies for your si 
own use. The little fellow is a ni 
perfect gentleman and easily gets o 
your sympathy and you promise W 
to buy the papers. He does not th 
tell you, however, that behind hin ot 
si 


are a company of men who are 











simply catching suckers through 
the natural goodwill which the pub- 
lic feels i children. 

There are so many worthless 
schemes that it is impossible to 
mention them all, and the only 
safe plan is to refuse all advertis- 
ing dodges where charity or sym- 
pathy or patriotism or any other 
argument is used, except straight 
business for profit’s sake. Again, 
remember, “Do not mix charity 
and advertising.” 


* * * 


Have you ever considered the 
qualities which go to make up what 
is usually called “push”? What 
is it that makes one merchant a 
man of push and another merchant 
just the opposite? What are the 
characteristics that this man _h: 1S 
and which the other man has not? 
What does he do that gives him 
the superiority over his compet- 
itor? 

There are a great many lengthy 
definitions for this word, which 
enter into all of the fine points, but 
it will be found to consist mostly 
of two things; one is keeping your 
eyes open, and the other is keeping 
your hands busy. 

\ll men may be progressive and 
pushing if they want to. It is not 
simply limited to a favored class 
who are born with the virtue, but 
it is more of a habit to be acquired, 
and is one that any person who 
makes up his mind that he is going 
to have it can get by persistent ef- 
forts. It consists of hard work— 
working hour after hour, day after 
day, and never letting up. Then, 
again, it consists of noticing what 
is going on around you; what 
other people are doing; and learn- 
ing from their successes or mis- 
takes what to do yourself. 

The man who is posted on the 
subject of what others are doing 
and who is always busy trying to 
do something himself, is the man 
that other people credit with en- 
ergy and push. The man who does 
not keep himself posted on what 
others are doing, and who is only 
working half the time and letting 
things take care of themselves the 
other half, is the man who is con- 
sidered as being behind the times, 
and lacking those essential quali- 
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ties to make a successful business 
man. 
* * * 

A great many retail houses have 
all their profits taken up by not 
watching the expenses closely 
enough. <A retail merchant may 
say: “I do not see why it is that 
I do not make money; I sell plenty 
of goods and I make a fair profit 
on everything that I sell, and still 
at the end of the year my books 
show that I have come out at the 
little end of the horn.” 

Undoubtedly this is because the 
small expenses are greater than 
the business will allow. There are 
so many different things in a retail 
store that need careful watching 
that the retail business man must 
be constantly on the alert and con- 
stantly eager to do away with all 
unnecessary expenses. 

It is the little expenses that count 
so much in the long run. You 
may think: “This amounts to 
only a few dollars and, while pos- 
sibly I could get along without it, 
the littke amount which it costs 
will not cut any figure.” 

Yet, when all these things are 
taken together, they will be found 
to more than overtop all the profits 
which you can make by selling 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
goods. 

Retail merchants, as a rule, are 
entirely too careless about their 
expenses. They are eager enough 
to buy at the lowest possible price, 
and to sell goods at as good a price 
as they can possibly get, not re- 
membering that these two points 
are only a part of their business 
and that neither of them is of any 
avail if they allow their running 
expenses to remain so great that all 
the profit is consumed. 

It is a great deal better to have 
your expenses too light—that is, 
to cut off some things that you 
really need—rather than have them 
too heavy. Expenses are some- 
thing that cannot be attended to 
just once or twice a year; but they 
require constant watching, day af- 
ter day. 

* * * 

It does not pay any first-class 
house to have poor stationery. It 
produces about the same effect up 
on others as to see a handsomely 











dressed man wearing a_ cheap, 
shoddy hat. You feel very much 
like saying: ‘Well, he has either 
just got his finery and is not used 
to it, or the suit is sham and is 
not as good as it looks.” 

I refer here only to such parts 
of your stationery as outs ders see, 
such as letter paper, envelopes and 
checks. Other stationery which re- 
mains in your possession and is on- 
ly used by your employees, may be 
as economical as you please; I have 
nothing to do with that, as our 
subject is advertising and I only 
want to talk about that which goes 
out of the house. 

In these days of fine printing 
and lithographing there is no ex- 
cuse for any firm having poor 
work. The best of work costs but 
little more than the poorest, and 
the advertising value of the best 
is more than worth the difference 
in cost. Patronize home industry 
if you have it; if not, send to some 
other city, but be sure you get good 
stationery. 

Not long ago a little incident 
came within my knowledge which 
shows how many people regard 
cheap stationery. A certain firm in 
a large city had a controversy with 
another firm at a distance and, hay- 
ing received a letter which threat- 
ened a suit, they carried it to their 
attorney for consultation. The 
man of law was a blunt, plain- 
spoken man and, on sizing up the 
sheet of paper, said: 

“This is the trouble people al- 
ways get into by dealing with a 
third-rate house.” 

“But,” objected the client, “this 
firm is not third-rate; they are 
worth $1,000,000.” 

“T don’t care how much they are 
worth,” replied the lawyer, “they 
may have $10,000,000, and yet I 
would say that they are third-rate 
in feeling, in character and in deal- 
ings, because their third-rate sta- 
tionery tells on them.” 

* * * 

When to have special sales, how 
to have them and how to advertise 
them, are important thoughts in 
the progressive merchant’s mind. 

In the first place, never have a 
special sale unless you have some- 
thing special to sell. It must be 
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good, it must be seasonable and 
it must be cheap. If you have these 
three things then you are in a posi- 
tion to talk and talk for profit. 

But don’t attempt to make a big 
hurrah and a big sale over nothing. 
People may come once, but they 
won't be fooled again, and when 
you really have something special 
they won't believe you. 

When all things are ready for 
your special sale, begin your adver- 
tising. Tell the people in a plain, 
truthful way just what you have 
and why you are going to make 
special price 5. 

Have all your store arranged so 
as to give the impression that a 
special sale is going on. Neat and 
numerous price tickets, one on ev- 
ery piece of goods, add greatly to 
the effect. Usually a sign thrown 
across the front of the house out- 
side will attract passers by. Have 
all your salespeople posted about 
the goods and how you came by 
them, so that they can talk intel- 
ligently to customers. 

Make the first day a success at 
any cost; offer people such value 
that they will not only readily buy, 
but go away and spread the news 
among their friends. Have your 
newspapers write up the sale and 
the crowds attending. Keep your 
advertis ng going every day, men 
tioning something new every issue, 
and quote your best offerings. 

If you once get the sale started 
right judicious advertising will 
keep the interest up for weeks, or 
until all the goods are gone. Do 
not have special sales of the same 
kind too often. 

Have some new reason for the 
next sale; the same old excuse of- 
fered for the last one w.ll not work 
again. 

Kk * 

“Variety is the spice of life,”’ not 
only in our general life, but in busi 
ness also, A man who constantly 
wears a gray suit of clothes, year in 
and year out, Winter and Summer, 
all his life, may be comfortable and 
happy himself, but in respect to his 
appearance become tiresome to 
those who associate with him. He 
could dress just as well, and appear 
to dress better, by sometimes vary- 


ing the style of his clothes. \ 
change in one’s wearing apparel 


















sometimes gives the appearance of 
ving something new, although, in 
ruth, it may only be his last year’s 
clothes brought into use again. 
It is the same way with a store. 
It is not well to allow things to get 


nto a rut, so that there is no 
hange from the dead monotony 
year alter year. 


It is well to change the dressing 
of the windows, to constantly keep 
in them something new and pretty. 
It is well to change the entire dec- 

ration of the store and to change 


the style and color of the price 
tickets used either in the windows 
or on the counters. If you have 


been using a white card with black 
lettering for a long time, it will 

ake an agreeable change in the 
appearance of your store to do just 
the oppos:te, using a black card 
and a whtte letter. 

But in making your change of 
style and appearance do not depart 
from neatness and good taste. Let 
( oe be in taste and keeping 

th the character of your busi- 
ness, but make as many changes as 
in the f your dis- 


possible style of 





It has been well said that it is the 
tle things that go to make up 
fe. Ths may very aptly be ap- 


plied to a business. It is the little 
things that make up a_profit- 
le business. It is the little 
ngs which always show the dif- 
ference between a_well-regulated 


regulated 
is well for 


and a_ badly 
businesss. It, therefore, 


business 


every business man, whether pro- 
prietor or manager, to watch the 
little details. These little things 


are often very small and un'mpor- 
tant in themselves, yet, taken to- 
gether, they will be found to make 
i great portion of the business. 

\ great many people have a no- 
tion that to be a successful business 
man it is necessary have 
a general oversight of the business 
and to regulate the larger affairs 
and that the small things will take 
care of themselves. 

This may be the case where the 
manager has under him a number 
loyees who are capable of 
taking care of the details for him. 
Then it could well be said that he 
need only bother his head with the 


only 
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mat- 


larger and 
ters. 

Still, it would be much better for 
every business if the head of the 
house not only knew the larger 
things that were going on, but also 
paid more attention to the smaller 
details than is usual. 

If a manager is not acquainted 
with the details of the business, 
how is he going to know whether 
these details are being attended to 
properly; if he knows nothing 
whatever about the wrapping of 
packages and the delivery of goods, 
how is he to tell whether this de- 
partment is giving satisfaction to 
his customers, or whether it is a 
cause of great annoyance to them? 

It is well for the proprietor of 
a store to take a day off from the 
larger duties and devote it to look 
ing about the store at the smaller 
affairs; to seeing here and there 
what is being done in each depart- 
ment. If he can make himself ac- 
quainted with everything that it 
is necessary to do, so that he can 
tell at a glance whether it has been 


more important 


properly done or not, it will be 
found to be of great money value 
in the course of a year. 

While, of course, there are a 
great many employees who will 
take just as much interest in the 


business of the store, if it is 
left to their care, as if they were 
the real owners, still there are like- 
wise a great number who will shirk 
whenever they can. This is very 
much to be regretted, but still it 
is the truth and, in considering the 
management of the business, we 
must look at things as they are 
and not as they ought to be. 

A careful scrutiny of every de- 
partment, into every man’s work, 
will often reveal to the proprietor 
some things which it will be profit- 


able for him to know. If possible, 
he ought to be so familiar with 
the business from A to Z, that in 


case any of his employees should 
for any reason leave or be dis- 
missed, that he could take the place 


himself and carry out the duties 
successfully, until some one else 
could be secured. 


It is the little things of business 
that require the most watching. 
The large things are more apt to 
take care of themselves. 
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Copyright 1900 by Keppler & Schwarzmann. 


An Education. 


MickEy—“ What yer doin’, Mudder? Lookin’ at de adver- 
toisements ?” 


Mrs. MutcaHey—* Yis ; if it wasn’t for roidin’ in the 
kyars Oi'd niver know there was half as manny 


things to ate an’ dhrink.” 


Mrs. Mulcahey was right and she might 
have added: ‘“ Things to wear,” “ Places 
to go,” “The best way to get there,” and 
innumerable other announcements covering 
almost everything wanted by the prospect- 
ive buyer. 
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Puck is the greatest of illustrated week- 
lies and its articles have a happy faculty of 
‘hitting the popular fancy.” Everybody 
reads the Street Car Ads; question those 
who deny reading them and yof, will find 
they can call off a dozen that they perforce 
remembered. { 

Now, if it’s good for those Already utiliz- 
ing this medium, it’s good fd; you, provid- 
ing you do it right. You need 

The proper cars! 
The proper displ 
The proper treats 







We can guarantee it all, as being the 
largest concern in the Street Car and Ele- 
vated Railway Advertising business in the 
world, likewise the oldest established and 
controlling by direct lease over twice as 
many cars as anybody else, devoting our 
entire time to this one business exclusively 
and having facilities none other possess, 
you will readily decide where to place your 
appropriation. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


13 Branch Offices. 
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| is well to 


\Remember 
1 


that you can cover 
| Brooklyn Noro by one of those 


hig cards, 1% 24 inches, in each of the 


Z 





less than $4.00 per day, 
Phe .4 


ONLY REAL 


ELEVATED 
RAILWAY 
ADVERTISING 
ANYWHERE. 


A smaller card is lost in such large cars, 
but in the Brooklyn “L” your ad must 
be seen, read and remembered. We are 
the originators of real “L” advertising. 
We are still away ahead of all others, 
and propose to remain there. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
PHONES: 


- 253 Broadway, New York 
Cortlandt 973. 29 " . ) ew York, 
Main 1081. 35 Sands St., Brooklyn. 

















